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JUDGES V, 2 AND 
THE “ IDEOLOGY ” OF DEBORAH’S WAR 


In re-opening the discussion on the Song of Deborah, I am 
conscious of treading on treacherous ground, but today, when our 
knowledge of Canaanite culture and literature has increased so 
much, we are perhaps better able to tackle again these oldest pieces 
of Hebrew literature—a task worthily re-started by Prof. W. F. 
Albright with his analysis of the Balaam songs.1 

We are fortunate in possessing in this Song of Deborah a remnant 
of those historical epic poems which, as the late Prof. Cassuto has 
shown, lie in many places behind the present prose text of the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges. After Cassuto’s discoveries there 
can be hardly any doubt that the end part of the Song is in fact 
nothing but the original epic narrative. Hence the first exegetical 
problem which faces us is this: how far does the “song” or 
paean itself extend? 

In fixing its end it is important to establish that in this epic 
fragment, in contrast to the ‘ Classical’’ Biblical Hebrew usage, 
az means “when,” and not “at that time.’ It corresponds thus 
to Arabic idh, and like the latter governs the imperfect indicative 
with perfective meaning.* The “‘ Classical ’’ adverb dz corresponds 
in meaning to Arabic idhan; it seems, therefore, that it took over 
the role of “zay, the etymological counterpart of idhan,*—which in 
our Bible occurs only in the late Ps. cxxiv—while at the same time 
preserving the government of the old conjunction dz, at least until 
the Late Biblical Hebrew period.® In all five occurrences of the word 
in this chapter, the rendering ‘“‘ when’’ provides smoother trans- 
lations. : 

If we look at the only other case in the Bible of a song of victory 
embedded in the narrative, namely, the Song at the Sea, we find 
that at its end the narrative re-opens with a brief summary of the 
occasion on which it was sung: ‘“‘ When® the horse of Pharaoh 
came with its chariot and his cavalry into the sea, etc.’ (Ex. xv, 19). 


3° 


1 JBL 63 (1944) 207-33. Cf. also his programmatic ‘‘ The Old Testament and 
Canaanite Language and Literature,” Catholic Bible Quarterly 7 (1945) 5-31. ALBRIGHT 
wrote on Ju. v in JPOS 2 (1922) 73-83. 

2 It is so translated by GRIMME in ZDMG SO (1896) 572-8. : 

’ RECKENDORF, Arabische Syntax, 1921, p. 469: oft ist auch das Imperf. praterital. 

“ Often spelt *dhy, i.e., idhayn (2), cf. Aram. °dayin. The identity is stated BEN- 
YeEuupA, Thesaurus I, 125. Grammars (as far as they mention @zay at all) and lexica 
generally call ¢zay “ archaizing.” 

5 Cf. BROCKELMANN, GVG II, 147. 

® RASHI points out that kK” is here temporal. 
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Such a summary is found in Ju. v, 19: “‘ When the kings of the 
Canaanites fought at Taanakh at the waters of Megiddo.” The 
“ song ”’ therefore ends with the words “ Kings came and fought.” 

It has been seen by many commentators® that the real beginning 
of the “song”? must be “ Hear o kings ... ,”’ i.e., verse 3, and it 
has been variously suggested to place verse 2 somewhere else within 
the poem. The recognition that the poetical part of chapter v 
contains also narrative matter enables us to account differently for 
verse 2: it is the last bit of the narrative preceding the “ song”’. Most 
probably parts of verse 1 also belong to the epic, but the rhythm 
has been destroyed by additions. Verse .2 therefore describes the 
occasion on which the “ song ”’ was recited; and we should expect 
it to give us, in brief form, some indication of the contents of the 
“* song ”’ itself. a 

The ‘“‘ song” distinctly falls into three parts: (a) the exordium 
(3-5), (b) the description of the time “until thou didst arise, o 
Deborah ’’ (6-8),® and (c) the section 9-19a, enumerating the 
tribes who fought and those who did not. This section begins with 
Siw -ppin? °22. I would suggest that the first word is the Hebrew 
counterpart to Arabic labbai-ka “hail to thee,’’° said when con- 
fronted with a person of higher social status," as also by the Muslim 
pilgrim when appearing before Allah by entering the holy territory. 
We have before us a kind of teichoscopy, enumerating the tribes 
according to the directions from which they approach: south?” 
(Ephraim, Benjamin), east (Makhir=Menasseh, Zebulun, Issachar), 
north (Asher, Naphtali). We can now also see why Benjamin, 
dwelling further south, comes with its troops ‘“‘ behind ’”? Ephraim 
(verse 14). This section has its own exordium, and it seems that 
the various descriptions in vss. 9-10 apply to the “ leaders” 
approaching with their troops.!* 


7 Read perhaps, adding only one down-stroke, nillahemah: “‘ come, o kings, 
and let us fight.” 

8 Cf. Moore in SBOT Judges, 1898, p. 64. 

° It does not affect our analysis much whether Deborah was a person or a city 
as proposed by Nissunr, Versuch einer Rekonstellation,des D.-liedes, 1894, p. 11, || 
and ALBRIGHT, JPOS 1 (1920-1) 61; ibid. 2 (1922) 81. ‘ mil 

10 No acceptable etymology for this has been proposed; some think it is borrowed _ || 
from Aram. /¢-appak “ before thee (I stand).” : 

“ E.g., by Abu Hurairah waking from a faint and seeing Mohammed bending || 
over him, Torrey’s Selections from . . . Bukhari, p. 5, 2. Ht 

* pone Oe oton Meee mountain-road, 

* A geographical arrangement is also envisaged by EIssFELDT, Quellen des Richter- 
buches, 1925, p. 29, n. 2, 3: each major tribe is followed by a sett iecoee eco 

‘* These “ staff-bearers ’’ symbolize both the splendour and the collective will 
of their groups. 
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In contrast to the splendid appearance of the tribal levies 
marching towards the meeting-place, the “days of Shamgar ben 
Anath” are painted in the darkest colours. ‘‘ They abandoned®® 
the highways,”?* out of cowardice. ‘‘ May God love!’ the young 
men'*: when there was fighting!® at the gates, not one shield or 
lance was seen among forty thousand of Israel.’ 

One quality was conspicuously absent during that time: ‘“ they 
abandoned p‘rdzon** in Israel, they abandoned it ’’ (vs. 7). In vs. 11, 
which celebrates the restitution of this quality, it is sufficiently 
important to be linked with the name of God. The renderings of 
this word are legion; Moore remarks that “‘ no rendering which 
suits one of these places seems possible in the other.” It seems to 
me that the one rendering which fits both is “championship,” in 
which both in form and meaning it corresponds exactly to the Ar. 
verbal noun barazdan.*8 This is supported by LXX B dynatoi in 7 
and LXX A enischysan, etc. in 11, also by dynastén in Hab. iii, 14.% 
Hebrew prz corresponds to Ar. brz also in its other meaning of 
“open, unwalled”’: p‘rdzi is exactly=bardz “large open un- 
obstructed space.’ The alternation of b and p is due to the presence 
of the r, and can be observed also in Heb. “rdbdt—Ugar. ‘rpt 
“clouds, heaven,’ Heb. ‘ibrim—Ugar. ‘prm, etc., Arab. asrafa 
“be high, look down ”—Ar. masrubah “ upper room,” isra’abba 
“stretch one’s neck ’’=Mishnaic Heb. histarbéb, id.?® 


18 So LXX B group; cf. South-Arab. khdl “ abstitit a, neglexit ’’ (Conti-Rossini), 
Ar. khadhila “‘ to neglect’ (note the irregular dh-d). 

18 ** Caravans ” in settled country would have been a sign of insecurity. 

17 So LXX A group (héretisan, Syrohexapla “ they love.’’) 

18 Cf. Ar. ahdath, “* young men, apprentices,” but also “‘ recruits ” (v. KREMER, 
Culturgeschichte, etc., I [1875] p. 200, confirmed by FAGNAN Additions aux diction- 
ee ars 1923, p. 30) or, more correctly, “‘ civil militia’? (v. GRUNEBAUM, Islam, 

EDs : 

19 Read Johem=luham, impersonal passive Qal; so already EWALD, Geschichte 
Israels, 3rd ed., II, 501, note. 

20 Or “‘ frontiers,” cf. Ar. thaghr ‘‘ mountain pass, frontier.” 

21 Negative oath, introduced ironically by ‘‘ may God love.” In Ar. “‘ may God 
kill thee ” often introduces compliments, and Jillahi darruka “* thy soul is commended 
to God ”’ sometimes vituperation. 

22 Better perazon (qittalon), since with suffixes it is pirzon-o (vs. 11). 

33 Connection with Ar. baraza was suggested by F. Hitzic, Die zwolf kleinen 
Propheten, 4th ed., 1881, p. 292 (not in the Ist edn., 1838). 

4. T suspect that basileis for °rahdt in vs. 6a in LXX A and derived versions 
represents p’razon and got into the wrong verse because of the exelipon preceding 
both hodous in vs. 6 and *basileis=p*razon in 7 : 

28 Lisan al-CArab VII, 172. KOEHLER, Lexicon, gives Ar. farz, which he says 
means “ eine Niederlassung zwischen zwei Bergen.” In reality farz means “a valley 
dividing (faraza) two mountains” (Lisan VII, 285). 

36 Cf. ALBRIGHT, Catholic Bible Quarterly 7 (1945) 25-6. 

20a Also Ugar bcl “to do, work” for Heb., Aram., Arab. p°/, cf. ViROLLEAUD, 
Comptes Rendus du GLECS 7 (1955) 2; ib. 21. 
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In both passages “‘ championship ”’ is followed by “in Israel.” 
It seems, therefore, that in vs. 11 it is not God who is the champion, 
but pirzdnd is rather ‘“‘ the championship devoted to Him in Israel,” 
i.e., “ championship ” is a way in which Israel particularly associates 
itself with God, “‘ the man of war ” (Ex. xv, 3)?” and through which 
it becomes “‘ the people of God ” (vs. 11).?8 In this way it is possible 
for the poet to equate in his parallelism “the rightful deeds*® of 
His championship in Israel”? with the “rightful deeds of God” 
Himself. 

According to this reading of the ‘‘ song ”’—as indeed on any other 
reading known to me—there is not a word in it about the oppression 
by the king of Hazor described in iv, 2-3. The attitude throughout 
is that it is the people’s duty to fight, and not to be diverted from 
this duty by its herds (verse 16) or trade (?, verse 17). It is not just 
the duty to come to the assistance of the tribes directly affected 
by the contact with the kingdom of Hazor, for Issachar, Naphtali, 
and Zebulun, the tribes nearest the enemy, come in for just as 
much praise as the distant Ephraimites and Benjaminites, and the 
distant Reuben is blamed more for its non-participation than the 
tribe of Asher close by. The word “help” is used only in 
the narrative part of the epic, and then in’ connection with the 
non-Israelite city of Meroz (verse 23). 

In view of this attitude, the word hitnaddeb, if translated “to 
volunteer,’ does not ring quite true, especially if we consider that 
in verse 9 it is the “‘ leaders’’ who “‘ volunteer with the people ”’ 
or even, according to A.V., “‘ among the people.’ But does the 
verb really mean this? The translation seems to be based on the 
cognate n°ddbah “ freewill offering’? and on the rendering 
hekousiasthénai found in all MSS of the LXX B group* except 
B itself,*? and hekousiasmos in Aquilas.? In the A group we find 
proairesis “* will, decision,’ which no doubt also lies behind the 
renderings of the Syrohexapla, the Ethiopic, and Origen’s 


ee 


*7 On the reading *“‘ champion (gibbor) of war ”’ see JTS 6 (1955) 177. 
_ ?® This phrase occurs Nu. xi, 29; xvii, 6; 1 Sam. ii, 24; in 2 Sam. vi, 21 and 2 Kings 
ix, 6 it was already felt necessary to explain it by the addition aet Yisra’él. In the 
Prophets only Zeph. ii, 10. Cf. also below on “ the people blessed by God.” 

*° In the older meaning of sdq, still common in South-Arabian, cf. ROSENTHAL, 
HUCA 23, 1 (1950-1) 415-6. 

°° I follow the classification of PReTzu (Biblica 7 [1926] 238), which has been 
accepted by BILLEN (JTS 43 [1943] 12-19) and SorlsALON-SOININEN, Textformen der 
Septuaginta-Uebersetzung des Richterbuches, Helsinki, 1951. 

8 With akousiasthénai. 

82 Frequent in Aq.; in LXX only 2 Esdr. vii, 16. 
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voluntatibus.** This is the only time that p. is used in LXX for the 
root ndb,** and it is a strange rendering, since p. generally has an 
unfavourable meaning, translating rat, ra°yén, tarmit. One MS 
of the AII group, n=Oxford, Bodl. Univ. Coll. 52,°° has proeleusis, 
a word used only by Symmachus for various verbal nouns of ys’, 
and meaning “ issuing forth.”’ Since this is the rarer word, it seems 
not unlikely that this one MS has here preserved the genuine 
reading.** 

It is true that in Chr., Ezr., Neh., the only books where our 


_verb occurs apart from the Song, it does mean actions carried out 


of one’s own free will, except perhaps in Neh. xi, 2, where the 
mitnadd‘bim are chosen by lot. On the other hand we are not entitled 
to argue from post-exilic usage about that of some 700 years earlier. 
It is, after all, quite probable that the late use is denominative from 
n°dabah.*" 

Schwally*® suggested that the nddib was originally the man 
obliged to fight in war. This may have been the primary, technical 
meaning of Arabic nadb, *nadib,®* “‘ one who responds with alacrity 
in an emergency.’’*? Pedersen* saw that the verb here is connected 
with nadib: he translates it “‘ for the noble deeds,’ basing himself 
on a sense which nddib may only have got at a later date, when 
the military meaning had become obscured by changes in social 
structure. 

The sense of obligation is clearly implied in Arabic nadaba 
**to call someone to do his duty in war and otherwise,”’ intadaba 
“to follow a call to duty.’”’ The Lisdn adds: ‘‘ people may also 
intadaba of their own free will, without anyone inviting them to 
do so”’; this not only shows a change of meaning similar to that 
in Hebrew, but also that the “ call’’ need not issue from a person, 
but from social convention. The use of Heb. ndb Qal is very similar 
to nadaba. Now nadaba also means “to address the dead with 


33 In Libr. Jud. Hom. vi (MIGNE, Patr. Gr. XII, 974). 

34 Since in vs. 9 the A group, too, has hekousiazomenoi. 

35 Dated 1126 c.z. 

38 Also in a passage of Lucian proairesis and proeleusis are confused, cf. Liddell- 
Scott sub proeleusis. ; 

37 Which is possibly borrowed from Accadian nidbu, nindabu “ voluntary food- 
offering,” a word etymologically isolated in Acc. and hence perhaps of non-Semitic 
origin. 

o Semitische Kriegsaltertiimer I: Der heilige Krieg in Israel, 1901, p. 47. 

39 This latter form is not recorded in the lexica, but its existence is guaranteed 
by the plural nudaba’u, ; / 

40 Lisan II, 251, whence also the following material. 

“ Israel, Its Life and Culture IUI-IV, 2, anticipated by ZAPLETAL, Buch der Richter 
1923, p. 71. 
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honorific epithets ”’; from this meaning we may derive Eth. mandabé 
“ affliction.’’*2 These two meanings of the root suggest that it is 
nothing but nada bi- “ to call upon,” with the 5 incorporated into 
the root.*? An interesting secondary use of the root is in connection 
with gambling. Ar. nadab is “ stake in a wager ’’; its synonym is 
wajb, from wjb “ to be obligatory,”’ for a stake is the thing a gambler 
is “‘ called upon ” to lay down or to produce if he loses. From this 
we get andaba bi-nafsihi “he staked his life, endangered himself,” 
cf. Heb. 7319 w51 Town, literally “‘cast his life before the opponent.” 
It is particularly interesting that a phrase corresponding to this is 
employed of Zebulun (vs. 18), nv? wwp3 99n, which hardly means 
“ despised his life unto death,” but rather “‘ set aside** his life to 
death,’’** like an object in a wager put down between the players. 

If we thus give to hitnaddéb the meaning ‘\ to go to war in answer 
to a call,’ we can account not only for proeleusis, but also for its 
use with b*- in vs. 9, for as a verb of motion it is made transitive 
by b°-, as commonly in Arabic, and means “‘ the leaders who lead 
the people into battle in response to a call.’’ Hence also in both 
passages the verb is used with ‘am, which we may confidently 
assume to be used here in the sense of the “‘ Heerbann,”’ the tribes 
acting together as a military organization. Such a body, of course, 
does not ‘“ volunteer ’’—a concept we should rather associate with 
individuals—but organizes according to fixed conventions. 

In both cases where it appears with hitnaddéb, ‘am is followed 
by ‘7 1593. Many commentators have excised this phrase as “‘a 
late insertion,’’*’ but we ought to ask ourselves what could possibly 
have moved a redactor to insert the words “ bless ye the Lord” 
just after the phrase in question. We may, therefore, accept the 
suggestion in the apparatus of BH® to read b*rakéy, °>(0)92; in 
view of the identity of y and w in the script of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
this can hardly be called an emendation. We have here a phrase 
of the same type as “‘ the people of God ”’ in vs. 11. 

We would, according to the laws of parallelism, expect the 
first hemistich, bx.w°a my nD yID3, to have @ meaning somewhat 

4 


: . And Ns nadabah “‘ a scar,” if it was originally one inflicted for mourning (as 
in Dt. xiv, 1). 

“* Cf. Colloquial Ar. jab “ he brought,” from ja’a bi-; in Heb. sarab “‘ stubborn,” 
from sar b@-, as kindly pointed out by Prof. Driver. 

“* T.e., hrp IV of BDB (Niph¢al Lev. xix, 26). 

“© Read /a-mawaet, with LXX. 

“* Perhaps also Ar. nadab “‘ bowshot”’ belongs to this sphere, since this was a 
common form of gambling. 

“7 F.g., ZAPLETAL (note 41). 
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similar to that of hitnaddeéb. This parallelism is absent in the two 
standard translations “‘ when hair was worn long in Israel”? and 
““when leaders led in Israel.” We can easily dispose of the first 
rendering, the objections to which have been marshalled by Segond.48 
It has no backing in the versions,‘® and pr° means, at best, to have 
dishevelled hair, not long hair. There is preciously little evidence 
of a custom of growing hair long among Semites, though it no 
doubt existed among the ancient Teutons®® and in Oceania.5! The 
German edition of Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites (p. 253) 
is quoted in support, but the edition accessible to me, the revised 
English one of 1894, has no hint of it, nor does Wellhausen, though 
he accepts the idea, adduce one Arabic instance.®? The only Arabic 
reference known to me shows that before a decisive battle the 
warriors shave their heads.*? Haupt adduces some irrelevant remarks 
about the difficulty of having haircuts on campaigns.®4 Pedersen, 
surely the scholar most qualified to judge ethnological matters, 
has dropped this theory.®> The rendering does not fit Dt. xxxii, 42, 
INK MYA wx, if only because “‘ the long-haired heads of the foe”’ 
would in Hebrew be *par‘6t ros dyéb.** 

The second rendering, “‘ leaders ’’ goes back to LXX A, L and 
Theod. en to arxasthai archégous; a similar rendering is found in 
Dt. xxxii, 42: apo kephalés archonton. Actually, Arabic far° is not 
the best word to adduce as etymological justification, for the Lisdn*” 
shows it to mean “eminent man” only in one standard idiom 
where it is metaphorical. The sense of eminence exists in tafarra‘a 
min “‘ to be nobler than ”’ and tafarra‘a “‘ to marry a woman of the 
chief family of a tribe.’”? Some derivations mean ‘‘ summit,’’ or the 
like, and others “‘ to go up”’ or “‘ to go down.” The original sense 
of the root seems to have been “top of the head,” as in fara‘a 
ra’sahu “‘he hit him on the head” (cf. Engl. slang “to crown 
someone.) To tafarra‘a “‘to marry the chief’s daughter,” the 


48 Te Cantique de Debora, 1900, p. 19. 

4° On LXX B, see below. ; 

8° Tacitus, Germania xxxi (this passage was kindly communicated to me by Prof. 
Driver). 

5 Cf. SCHWALLY (note 38), pp. 69-74 “‘ Das Haar-Tabu.” 

52 Reste arabischen Heidentums, 2nd ed., p. 123. 

58 Hamasah, ed. FREYTAG, p. 253. e 

54 Die Schlacht von Taanach (Beihefte z. ZATW xxvii), 1914, p. 197. 

55 Op. cit. (note 41), p. 671. z 

66 H. L. GinsBerG, Tarbis 24 (1954-5) 3, reads 3¢’ér “ flesh” for ro’. He remarks 
that par°dt may mean “ long hair,” but that this cannot be proved from Dt. xxxii, 42. 

57 X, 117, from where also the following material. 
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synonyms are tanassd, from ndsiyah “ forelock’’ and tadhorra, 
from dhirwah “top of the head,” also “ summit.’ From “ head ” 
seem to be derived far’, Heb. pera’ “* head full of hair ’’ (as opposed 
to bald), Syr. pera “ bud,” Ar. far° “ branch,” Mishnaic p*ra‘ot 
“ protruding branches.” There is thus very little support for the 
meaning ‘“‘leader.’°® 

The LXX phrase cannot be translated ‘‘ when leaders led,” 
for that would be *arxai, not arxasthai, which means “ began.” 
It is understood as “ began’’ by the secondary versions,®® and the 
old sources quoted by Lagarde® and Moore.® The translators 
thus seem to have known of a Hebrew cognate to Ar. afra‘a “to 
begin, get first to the pasture ground, see the first trace of menstrual 
blood,” iftara‘a, istafra‘a “‘to start telling a story.” 

Pesh. and one of the several translations in Tg. connect our 
phrase with “‘ revenge,” cf. Aram. pur°dniitd, etc. This is syntactically 
difficult, as then it would mean “ when revenge was taken upon 
Israel,’ a meaning actually adopted in one of the Tg. renderings 
and by Rashi. 

However, the meaning “ revenge’ is secondary, the primary 
one being “to pay a debt,” cf. Mishnaic pdra° “‘ pay a debt,” 
nipra® “to collect a debt,” s*tdr pdriia® “a paid bill,’ péra‘on 
** payment.”’ The root occurs in this meaning in Aramaic, possibly 
as early as the Elephantine Papyri.® In Syriac it has produced 
prra® ““to pay, repay,” pur‘dnd, pur‘anitd ‘“‘ payment,” etp*ra‘ 
“to be paid, to receive ’’; in Christian Palestinian Aramaic pur‘“td 
““remuneration,” etp‘ra® “‘to accept payment.” 

It is generally assumed that this is cognate with Ar. fard® 
“* share,” iftarada “to receive pay’’; the original meaning of the 
Ar. root is perhaps that of farada “to notch,” cf. English “‘ tally.”’ 
In that case, of course, the Mishnaic Hebrew words would be 
borrowed from Aramaic. Actually this would not prevent us from 


5® Ugaritic pr° in the text GORDON 60 was interpreted by ViROLLAUD (Syria 15 
[1934] 54) as “ prince,”’ but that text is most probably Hurrian. Gorpon (Ugaritic 
Literature.1949, p. 37) tentatively translates pret in IIAB vii, 56 as “‘ distinguished.” 
The meaning of the root in 2 Aght v, 37, 38, and text 124, line 24, is not clear. 

5® Syroh. m®Sarrin, Eth. akhazi. 

6° Septuaginta-Studien 1, 1891, p. 59. 

% Judges (I.C.C.), 1895, p. 138 (Procopius). 

* CowLgy, Aramaic Papyri, no. 17 line 6, but the reading is uncertain and the 
context broken. 

** In Islamic usage, fard means “ religious duty ” (cf. Enc. of Isl. 11, 61)—the 
word thus passed through the same semantic development as that which is here 
claimed for the Hebrew root pr°. 
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finding this meaning in our chapter, which also contains the 
Aramaisms y‘tannit, mah°qah,* “mamdékd, t°yabbéb. 

Arabic, however, has a number of derivations which suggest 
that the root pr° could bear the meaning “to give someone his 
due,” e.g. fdra‘a “‘ give a man sufficient so that he need not worry, 
do one’s duty towards a guest,” afra‘a ’I-wddi ahlahu “ the valley 
provided sufficiency for its inhabitants,’’ fara‘(ah) ‘first-born of 
an animal (sacrificed in pre-Islamic times), the camel sacrificed 
out of one hundred.” In Minaean, /r° denotes something which is 

me cularly sacrificed to the gods (first-fruit?), while Sabaean /fr° 
“ produce,” like Syr. p*rd°d, may either be connected with far® 
“branch, bud” or be the “‘ due” which the earth produces.® 

The Targum connects vs. 2a with this meaning of the root, 
in its further development to “vengeance”? (pur‘dniit, Syr. 
pur‘an|ut]a), ““ divine judgment.’’ This, and not the “ uncovering 
of the head,’’®’ is also the meaning of apekalyphthé apokalymma 
in LXX B and Symm. The noun apokalymma occurs, as far as I 
have been able to discover, nowhere else in Greek; the verb translates 
pr in Nu. vy. 18, and apparently higgid in Josh. ii, 20. It seems as 
if the verb were imported from the Nu. passage®* and apokalymma 
expressly created to translate the Hebrew term for God’s terrible 
revelation on the day of judgment,®® the apokalypsis of the N.T. 

Taking this pr° II in its simplest meaning, and construing p*rda‘° 
p‘ra°ot as an impersonal infinitive with cognate object, we obtain 
a rendering with almost perfect parallelism, which adds no new 
element absent in the “song,’’ but on the contrary sums up and 
underlines its moral: 

“when duty was done in Israel, when the God-blessed 
people answered the call.” 

The war against the Canaanites was thus, as the Rabbis put 
ijt many centuries later, a 721n nan>n. Participation is incumbent 
on all tribes, irrespective of their distance from the battlefield, 


64 This must be different from Common Semitic mhq “* to rub out,”’ and is probably 
cognate with mhs. The use of the Hebrew and the Aramaic form in the same verse 
may be an intentional jeu d’esprit. 

65 The latter two in NIEBUHR (note 9), p 

86 [ take this opportunity of yanking Prot A. F. L. Beeston for informing me 
about these South-Arabian words. 

s7 I cannot see how BURNEY, Book of Judges, | 1918, p. 108, can understand 
anakalypsasthai as meaning “‘ to wear the hair loose.” 

68 From where Symm., even took over 1én kephalén. 

6° A similar explanation of apokalymma was proposed, on different grounds, by 
A.J. BRACHMANN, JOR 39 (1948-9) 413. 
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and in spite of the fact that victory would benefit only the tribes 
in its immediate neighbourhood. The behaviour expected is that 
of the Transjordanian tribes who in Joshua’s time left their allotted 
homes to assist in the conquest of Western Palestine. 

Nothing could demonstrate more clearly than the “song” 
how much this spirit of military co-operation had weakened since 
some tribes had acquired prosperity and political interests of their 
own. If the epos of which the Song forms part was meant to keep 
this spirit alive, it certainly failed. Later, under the threat of 
Philistine domination, unity of an entirely different kind was 
achieved and led gradually to the breakdown of the tribal structure. 


C. RABIN. 
Oxford. . 


ISAAC ISRAELI’S BOOK OF SUBSTANCES 


The first mention of Israeli’s Book of Substances‘ occurs as 
early as 1876, in A. Neubauer’s account of the Second Firkowicz 
Collection of Hebrew and Judeo-Arabic MSS., mostly coming from 
the Geniza, in which he mentions “ Isaac Israeli’s unknown treatise, 
called Kitab al-Jawahir.”? This short allusion, however, passed 
unnoticed. The text to which Neubauer referred is no doubt that 
contained in a fragment of three folios numbered 2nd Firk. coll., 
hebr. arab. nova, No. 1243, later described in the handwritten 
inventory of the collection made by P. Kokowzoff as: “No. 1243 
—a fragment of the treatise Kitab al-Jawahir by Isaac Israeli— 
3 folios.” The identification of the fragment was a simple matter, 
as it included the title-page which gives the full title and the author’s 
name. 

In 1929, A. Borisov succeeded in finding, among the fragments 
of the same collection, a further fifteen folios from the same manu- 
script, so that altogether eighteen folios of it were recovered. 
According to Borisov’s statement in his account of the discovery, 
the press-mark of this second fragment is 2nd Firk. coll., hebr. arab. 
nova, No. 1197. This number, however, is incorrect as we shall 
presently see, and the article itself, containing Borisov’s account, 
constitutes something of a literary problem. Offprints of the article 
came into the possession of various scholars, but the identity of the 
periodical to which it belongs cannot be established. In a biblio- 
graphical survey, incorporated in Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 
1936: Abstracta Islamica, p. 318, it is stated that the article 
appeared in Bibliografia Vostoka, viii-ix, 1936, 621-8; but an 
examination of that periodical showed that it contained no such 
article, neither on the pages given in the reference nor elsewhere. 
It is not improbable that the offprints were made from sheets 
destined for some publication which then never actually appeared.3 
(I possess a typewritten copy made from an offprint which was in 
the possession of Dr. S. Pines.*) 


1 The essential bibliography for Israeli (end of ninth, beginning of tenth 
centuries) is as follows: M. STeINSCHNEIDER, Die Hebr. Ubersetzungen des 
Mittelalters, 389ff.; idem, Die arabische Litteratur der Juden, 38ff. ; S. POZNANSKY, 
Anshe Kayruan, in Harkavy-Festschrift, 207ff.; J. GuttMan, Die philosophischen 
Lehren des Isaac B. Salomo Israeli; G. Vaspa, Le Commentaire kairouanais du 
“ Livre de la Creation,” Revue des Etudes Juives, 1946-47, and following years, 

2 Oxford University Gazette, vii, No. 237, p. 6. ; 

3 This is the opinion expressed by Dr. G. Vaspa in a letter to Dr. A. 
os ee of the preceding information is also derived from Borisov’s article. 
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In 1949 I found two folios of the treatise among the Geniza 
fragments of the British Museum, Or. 5564 B, fols. 8-9. The text 
contained in these folios runs parallel with part of the text of the 
Leningrad fragment discovered by Borisov. 

At the request of the Institute of Jewish Studies, the John | 
Rylands Library and the Manchester Central Library obtained in 
1954 photographs of MSS. Nos. 1243 and 1197 from the Leningrad 
Public Library.5 No. 1243 turned out to contain what had been 
expected—three folios of the Book of Substances ; No. 1197, how- 
ever, was found to have nothing to do with Israeli at all. It is a 
MS. of the Theology of Aristotle—in effect one of the MSS. of that 
work discovered by Borisov himself, and described in his article on 
the Theology®; in that article he mentions it under its correct press- 
mark (2nd Firk: coll., 1197), and gives it the siglum B. It is obvious, 
therefore, that this number slipped by an error into Borisov’s 
description of his discovery of the Israeli MS. In the early thirties 
Borisov was working simultaneously on his discoveries concerning 
Israeli and the Theology of Aristotle, and by an oversight he repro- 
duced in his description of the former the number connected with the 
latter. This has the regrettable consequence that at present the correct 
press-mark for the fifteen folios discovered by Borisov is unknown 
and no photographs of them can be obtained until it is found. 

I publish here the original text and a translation of the fragments 
of the work which are at present available, viz., the three folios of 
the Leningrad Library mentioned by Neubauer and the two of the 
British Museum found by myself. As the fifteen folios found by 
Borisov are not available, I shall reproduce Borisov’s analysis of 
their contents. I do not comment here upon the text, which is of a 
great importance for a deeper understanding of Israeli’s philosophy 
as well as for Islamic and Jewish Neoplatonism in general ; it will 
be fully dealt with in the larger context of a volume on Israeli 
prepared jointly by Dr. A. Altmann and myself.’ 


5 Cf. the article by Dr. ALTMANN in Manchester Review, published quarterly 

by the Libraries’ Committee, Autumn, 1955 (vol. vii, pp. 245-7). 
A. Borisov, The Arabic original of the Latin version of the treatise called 

“ Theology of Aristotle” (in Russian), Zapiski Kollegii Vostokovedov, v, 1930, 
83-98; cf. idem, On the point of departure of the voluntarist philosophy of 
Solomon Ibn Gabirol (in Russian), Bull. d l’Acad. des Sciences de Il’U.R:S.S., 
Class of Soc. Sciences, 1933, 755-68. 

7 It is my pleasant duty to thank the Institute of Jewish Studies, Manchester, 
for placing the photographs of the Leningrad MS. at my disposal; Dr. S 
Pines, who made available to me a copy of Borisov’s article, which aroused 
my interest in the Leningrad fragments and made possible the identification of 
the British Museum fragment; and Professor G. ScHOLEM, who, many years 
ago, had brought Dr. Pings’ copy to my knowledge. 
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BORISOV’S ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS OF THE 
BOOK OF SUBSTANCES® 


The full title of this book is: “The Book of Substances, upon 
the compilation of which from the sayings and the texts of the 
ancients worked the perfect master Abi Ya‘kib Ishak ben 
Suleiman al-Isra’ili, the physician—grace and favour of God be 
with him!” [Note: the Arabic original of the title]. This treatise 
presents an answer to the question of a certain dialectician—“ on 
the substance that is: generic in reality and the substance called 
generic relatively and metaphorically” [Note: containing the 
Arabic original]. The treatise is written in the form of a dispute, 
so much favoured by the Mutakallimiin and the early Arabic philo- 
sophers ; it tells us with prolixity and numerous repetitions that the 
first creations were two simple substances, Matter (hayila) and 
Form (sira), while Intellect, being the first link in the chain of 
emanation, consists of these two simplest elements. Further, the 
author considers “ the diversity of substances and the preference of 
one substance to another, according to their spirituality and degree ” 
[Note: Fol. 10r, ikhtilafu’l-jawahiri wa taqdimu (taqaddumu ?) 
ba‘diha ‘ala ba‘din fi’l-ruhaniyya wa’l-martaba], as depending on 
three causes: the first is, how the Light (al-niir), proceeding from 
the Might and Will (min al-qudra wa’'l-irada), spreads ; the second 
is, how the different substances receive the Light one from another ; 
and the last is the difference of the giver and the receiver, the act 
of giving and act of receiving [Note: Fol. 10v, al-ikhtilafu’l-waqi‘u 
bayna’l-mufidi wa’l-mufadi wa’l-ifadati wa’l-istifadati]. The suc- 
cession of substances is as follows: (a) the Intellect (al-‘aql), the 
most noble and sublime of substances, being directly under the 
influence of Might and Will; (b) the Rational Soul (al-nafs al- 
natiqa) that receives its Light from the Intellect and requires 
instruction (al-ta‘lim) and practice (al-riyada) for being able to 
transfer the potential into the state of actuality; (c) the Animal 
Soul (al-nafs al-hayawaniyya) that receives the Light from the 
Rational Soul and possesses the corporeal senses; (d) the Vegetative 
Soul (al-nafs al-nabatiyya), having only the instinct of reproduction 
(al-shahwa li’l-tawallud), receives the Light from the Animal Soul ; 
(e) the Nature (al-tabi‘a), the substance remotest from the True 


8 The analysis is reproduced verbatim from Borisov’s article and it was not 
thought convenient to change occasional odd expressions. 
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Light (al-niir al-hagq) and hence being carnal; and though the 
term “ Nature” has several meanings, actually we have to under- 
stand it as the energy of the celestial spheres (al-qguwwa al-falakiyya). 
Then, after Nature, follow (f) the Elements (al-‘anasir)—Earth, 
Water, Air, and Fire—together with their qualities (kayfiyyat)— 
dryness, heat, cold, and moisture; they are pure shadows (al-zill 
al-mahd), receiving the Light from the Corporeal Nature (al-tabi‘a 
al-jismaniyya) ; they are subjected to mixing (miza@j), genesis and 
decay ; they form the complex bodies (as contrasted to the celestial, 
which are simple) that serve as the tools for the souls connected 
with them. Such is the outline of the fragments of “ The Book of 
Substances”; it is to be noticed here that besides some few 
references to Aristotle, who is called simply “ the Philosopher,” 
there are no other quotations. 


» 


TRANSLATION OF THE FRAGMENTS 


THE BOOK OF SUBSTANCES COLLECTED FROM THE SAYINGS AND 

TEXTS OF THE ANCIENTS BY THE ACCOMPLISHED MASTER THE 

PHYSICIAN ABU YAC‘QUB ISAAC THE SON OF SOLOMON, THE ISRAELITE, 
GOD’S MERCY AND BLESSING UPON HIM 


In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate, Oh God, 
assist us. 


A question put by a certain dialectician, explained and clarified by 
the physician Isaac, son of Solomon, the Israelite, concerning the 
substance which is generic in reality and that which is generic by 
way of metaphor and relation. This is the book better known as 
the Book of Substances. 


The interrogator asked: Why did the Philosopher call the simple 
substance genus of the compound substance, while both of them 
are species of the first substance which is the genus of genera, and 
he has postulated in the book of logic that the species are divided 
under their genera in an equal way, without that one should precede 
the other, or have precedence over the other in‘receiving the name of 
genus exclusively, or that one should be superior to the other, or 
that it should be said... . ; 

(Lacuna—a page, or some pages, missing) 

[The form of nature, which establishes its essence] is brought into 

being from the shade (fay’) of the vegetative soul and its ray (shu‘a’). 
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The form of the vegetative soul and its specificality (naw‘iyya) is 
brought into being from the shade of the animal soul and its ray. 
The form of the animal soul and its specificality is brought into 
being from the shade of the rational soul. The form of the rational: 
soul is brought into being from the shade of intellect. Thus it is 
evident that the ray and shade of intellect are the specificality of 
the rational soul, the ray and shade of the rational soul are the 
specificality of the animal soul, the ray and shade of the animal soul 
are the specificality of the vegetative soul, the ray and shade of the 
vegetative soul are the’ specificality of nature. This being so, intellect 
is the specificality of all substances and the form that establishes 
their essence, as its ray and light, which emanates (munba‘ith) 
from its shade, are the fountain of their substantiality 
(Gawhariyya), and the root of their forms and specificality. 
Someone may say: Why do you not add that power and will 
(al-qudra wa'l-irida) is the specificality of all substances, as it is 
power and will that brings into being wisdom, which is the intellect’s 
form and specificality and that which perfects its essence. The 
answer is as follows: You have made an absurd objection, because 
you have compared an influencing and acting thing (shay’ athari 
fi'li) to one essential (jawhari dhati). The light of wisdom is brought 
into being from power and will by way of influence and action 
(al-ta thir wa’l-fi‘l), while the light which emanates from intellect is 
essential (dhati jawhari), like the light and shining of the sun, which 
emanates from its essence and substantiality (dhatiha wa-jawhariyya- 
tiha). Specific form is not brought into being from an influencing 
and acting thing, but from an essential one—like reason (nutq) 
which establishes the essence of man, and which does not come 
from soul in the way of influence and action, but is essential. 
Having reached this point in our discourse, let us return and 
continue with the discussion of our subject. When the nature of 


‘the sphere and the other heavenly bodies was established, and they 


executed their perfect and simple circular movement, from their 
movement there came into being a warmth which combined with 
matter (hayul@) and spread out in it. Matter contracted itself 
(inbasat) for it, and the spherical power, which was appointed by 
its Creator (qaddaraha bari’uha) for influencing (ta’thir) coming-to- 
be and passing-away, accompanied it. From this there came into 
being the nature of the four elements (‘unsur), viz., fire, air, water, 
and earth. Its light is the least bright one and that farthest removed 
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from spirituality ; for the reason that it is at the farthest distance 
from the true light and pure brilliance, as it merely receives its 
light from the vegetative soul. For this reason its light is weak and 
its powers are dispersed and the matter which carries it acquires the 
formation of body (tajassum) and receives length, width, and depth. 
It executes the perfect and simple circular movement. For this 
reason the Philosopher says that the word nature has various 
meanings. It is applied to the sphere and the other heavenly bodies, 
as they are a fifth nature, effecting coming-to-be and passing- 
away; as the Philosopher has said: Nature is the beginning of 
movement and rest, meaning by movement coming-to-be, and 
by rest passing-away. Nature is also applied to the qualities, viz. 
warmth, coldness, moisture, and dryness, because these are the 
qualities and simple natures of things. For, this reason everything 
possessing nature (matbii‘) is either warm, or cold, or moist, or 
dry. Nature is also applied to the elements (‘unsur), viz., fire, air, 
water, and earth, because these are the natures and elements 
(ustuquss) of things. It is also applied to the mixtures of the bodies 
(jirm), composed of the elements, viz., the bodies of animals and 
plants. Nature in reality, however, is the spheric power appointed 
by its Creator to influencing coming-to-be and passing-away. 

Someone may object and say: What is the proof to show that 
the first created things (al-mukhtara‘at) are two simple substances 
and that intellect is brought into being from them ? We answer: | 
Indeed, you have asked a question which ought not be neglected, | 
even without your asking. Nevertheless, we prefer to postpone the | 
answer for the present, until we finish the subject which we have | 
begun ; after that, we shall quote the necessary proofs, which are 
clear and which do not come under the head of possibility or | 
rhetorical conviction (igna‘), but under the head of necessity and | 
compulsiveness. We have explained and made clear that from | 
nature and its specificality, which establish . . . (Here ends MS. || 
No. 1243; the continuation contained in the pages discovered by || 
Borisov is not available. The subject-matter of the immediate con- || 
tinuation can, however, be recovered from Borisov’s analysis: the 
derivation from nature of the elements and the compound sub- 
stances—cf. Analysis, (f). On this follows—though not certain if |! 
immediately—the proof that the first created beings are form and || 
matter; the British Museum MS. sets it in the middle of the 
discussion of this subject.) 
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. .. Was Sitting during the night, a shining candle before him, and 
afterwards the candle was taken away—would not find more than 
the absence (‘adam) of light. In the same way, if water enters into 
someone’s eye, he does not find that anything happens beyond 
the absence of his sight. If he says: Is not the entrance of water 
something which is in being, we answer: its entrance is not a form 
for the absence of sight, but one of the causes that bring it about ; 
as for blindness, it has no form, because it is the absence of sight. 
Secondly, if ignorance were an essential form, it would preserve the 
nature of matter and perfect its light and brilliance, and, like soul, 
which preserves the nature of the body ...............2%. 
ignorance is the absence of all these things. Thirdly, if ignorance 
were an essential form, man, when ignorance was raised from him, 
would lack soul, and an animal would claim soul with better right, 
because ignorance belongs more properly to it. Thus it is clear that 
intellect is neither a material substance (jawhar ‘unsuri) for soul nor 
a formal substance (jawhar siri). If intellect were a form for the soul, 
it could not leave it, because the departure of the essential form 
implies the passing-away of the thing for which it is a form; for 
instance, reason, the departure of which implies the disappearance 
of man. Soul, however, is not like that, because . . . always . 
PeaBISEAINEHtCOCUCS Ce ck. Ce ene ee en action. Thus it is 
clear that intellect is neither a material nor formal substance for 
the soul. It remains therefore a substance composed of matter 
(hayula) and form, as the division of intellect has been carried out 
and no fourth possibility remains. Thus intellect is composed of 
matter and form. Now it is clear that matter precedes it ; thus it 
is clear that the created things are two simple substances and that 
intellect comes into being from them. 

Having reached this point in our discourse and having accom- 
plished our aim, which was to prove that the created things were 
two simple substances, let us return to the subject which [is the 
difference of the substances and the precedence of one substance 
to another, in their spirituality and rank®]. . . . [The lower grades 
of emanation are less perfect] and this for three reasons. First, 
the quality of the emanation (inbi‘ath) of the light which is created 
from power and will. Secondly, the quality of the reception of 
light by some of the substances from the others. Thirdly, the 


‘9 The lacunz in the text can be filled in with the help of Borisov’s quotation 
from the corresponding passages in the Leningrad manuscript. 
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difference existing between that which bestows and that which is 
bestowed, the bestowing and the reception of the bestowal.'!° What 
regards the quality of the emanation of the light from the power 
and will, we have already established that its beginning is different 
from its end, and the middle from both ends, and this for the reason 
which follows: when its beginning was emanated from power and 
will, it met no shadows of darkness, so that it should become dim 
and coarse, while its end was met by various imperfections which 
made it dim and coarse. ... 

(The contents of the remaining portion extant in the Leningrad 
MS. is not given in Borisov’s analysis.) 


_ 10 This passage is quoted from the Leningrad MS. in Bortsov’s analysis, and 
this correspondence is a conclusive proof—if such is needed—that the British 
Museum MS. belongs to the Book of Substances. 
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THE ORIGINAL TEXT 


SANUOR saxnd Len. ir 
onsisn Sox Oaxpx po mynia cy ND 
Soxdox Innoxdx 
“NIONON NIPVD JI PNON BWpy? 19N 
moy nDoN non aapnnbx 5 
ms 


YR AVON onoON jantoN wDON noA iv 
HOM) NAMIwa cy XnD PoTOX pyad vdbon 
MOMDIN “DPNIONON NV JI PNON NANNY 
MIN cy CON AP pN>N chy cONDON IMIYK D0 
STANYPN AXNDA DTwAdN AaNN>D IM APRN 
No’ yon N IMION mopox aes xd SNodx Oxp 
Tox Did amio> py xy) Nom asad smMidd 
VNUNON JX poyON ANNI ° yw Ipr onwNdx oO 17 
OIpPM NP NANOND NONXOPIN-NTONGN NNN adpIn 15 
AIM ox ooN DIP "p Apao? XY NeVA NASA 
vce e es DNP? NOD DORON Nom INN Toy? x9 


NAVNRYW APNNAN OpIPN °D To AMIN NANNT? 2 
yO TMNDO RAMMN ANNAN opiPx AWN 
TMINYNON OPIN TVS NAVNIW TMINVTON ODION 
ODION ATS) APONION OPIN °"p yO ANID NAMM 
PION ja DpyoNX -_ yO AMIN APONION 5 
DDION AMY IT MD) WYON YRYY IN NIN 
MMVI NPD) APONION ODIPN YRYW) TPONION 
AMM NPD) TMINVTON O_ION YYW TINTON oODION 
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GNOSTIC DOCTRINES IN SIXTEENTH- 
CENTURY JEWISH MYSTICISM* 


The gnostic character of the main trends of the medieval Jewish 
mysticism, known as Kabbalah, is now a well-known and well- 
established fact, thanks to the researches of Professor Scholem. 
These gnostic traits are most prominent in the Kabbalah of the 
Zohar, which was written in Spain in the thirteenth century, and in 
the Kabbalah of Rabbi Isaac Luria, who lived in the city of Safed 
in the sixteenth century. These systems exhibit gnostic traits in the 
whole field of theology: in their doctrines of God, creation, evil, 
man, salvation, and redemption. They amougt, in fact, to a gnostic 
transformation of Judaism. 

But until now no attempt has been made to elaborate a 
systematic comparison between gnostic Kabbalah and ancient 
Gnosticism. Such a comparison may be of interest not only to 
students of Jewish mysticism, but also for those of Gnosticism in 
general. Here we have the development of a gnostic movement at 
a late period, and in a religious and cultural environment entirely 
different from that prevailing in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The gnostic Kabbalah appears to have come into being without 
significant influence from ancient Gnosticism and there is certainly 
no reason to assume any historical connection between Lurianic 
Kabbalism and Gnosticism proper or its offshoots. Yet in Lurianic 
Kabbalism we see before us a broad pattern of mythical Gnosis 
which, in its structure and tendencies, comes very close to 
Manicheism. The mere fact of the existence of a late gnostic- 
manicheistic system in Judaism might well invalidate the assumption 
prevalent in many studies on the subject that the growth of 
Gnosticism can only be understood as the result of the collision and. 
coalescence of pagan mythological with monotheistic religions. 

Within the limits of this paper I cannot attempt to outline the 
whole intricate system of Lurianic Kabbalah. It is described in 
Scholem’s Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (Jerusalem, 1941 ; 
New York, 1946) and a more detailed analysis is given in my 


* Paper read at the Second International Conference on Patristic Studies, 
Oxford, 1955. 
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Hebrew book on the doctrine of evil and the so-called “ shell” in 
Lurianic Kabbalah.' Here I must confine myself to the comparative 
elucidation of two principal ideas. But I hope that even such a short 
and fragmentary treatment will demonstrate the gnostic-manichean 
character of the Lurianic system. The two ideas with which I shall 
deal are the doctrines of the “ Breaking of the Vessels” and the 
“ Fall of the Sparks.” 

The establishment of the divine worlds, which are a kind of 
gnostic zons, is described by Luria as the flowing of light from 
parts of the head of the upper primal man (Adam Kadmon), the 
first divine configuration, into emanated vessels. During the last 
phase of this process, in the erection of the lowest of the divine 
worlds, a mishap occurred. The vessels which had been prepared 
in this phase broke, while the lights intended for them poured into 
them. Instead of construction there was destruction and the intended 
completion of the divine cosmos turned into chaos.” 

This daring myth of the breaking of the vessels, which tells of 
an upheaval within the divine domain, is an innovation in kabbalistic 
lore. Nor do we find a parallel to it in Gnosticism. But in considering 
its essential meaning, the gnostic character of this event becomes 
apparent. The breaking of the vessels represents a crisis in the 
divine life which disturbed the original harmony and diverted the 
intended development from its path so that it now oscillates between 
destruction and restoration, descent and ascent. Such a critical turn 
of events, in some form or other, is an organic part of every gnostic 
myth. The crisis occurs almost always at the transition from 
theogony to cosmogony. The principal tendency of this conception 
is to represent the non-divine cosmos and especially the material 
world as the outcome of convulsion and decline, as a defective and 
unstable building erected on chaos. This tendency is very marked 
in Lurianic Kabbalah. The breaking of the vessels can therefore be 
regarded as an original variation on a well-known gnostic theme. 

In Gnosticism itself we find different versions on this theme. 
However, as regards the principal accounts of the origin of the 
crisis, the variety of versions can be reduced to a few basic types. 
Jonas? distinguished two such types. The one explains the crisis in 


1 J. Tisupy: “aaq nbapa np pm yw mn, Jerusalem, 1952. 

2 The divine world in which the breach occurred is named “ world of chaos ” 
(ymnn dw), See TIsHBY, op. cit., p. 32. oe 

3 H. Jonas, Gnosis und spatantiker Geist, vol. I (G6ttingen, 1934), pp. 267, 
280-283. 
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terms of a sin, committed by some divine force ; that is to say, the 
impulse that resulted in the upheaval arose in the divine realm 
itself. The second type attributes the crisis to an outside factor, a 
force of darkness and evil which assailed the kingdom of light and 
brought calamity upon it. The first type includes almost all systems 
of Christian Gnosticism. The second type is most clearly manifested 
in Manicheism. 

Is it possible to attach the crisis of the breaking of the vessels 
to one of these two types ? ; 

As for the first type, we may note that a parallel to the gnostic 
original sin is found in kabbalistic literature prior to the Zohar and 
it appears in the form of an interpretation of a Talmudic saying 
about the relations between sun and moon. According to the 
Talmudic legend,* originally the two lumjnaries were equal, but 
after the moon complained that “two kings cannot share one 
crown” and demanded a higher rank, it was decreed that she 
lessen herself and step down to a lower position. The Zohar 
transferred this legend symbolically to the divine Sephiroth. The 
Shekhinah, the last Sephirah in female form (corresponding to 
Sophia in Gnosticism and symbolised by the moon), demanded a 
separate domain, independent of her husband, the Sephirah 
Tifereth, Beauty, symbolised by the sun. As a punishment for her 
arrogance she was forced to lessen herself and to step down from 
her position. Here we have a close parallel to the fall of Sophia as 
a result of sin, except that the Zohar does not describe the lessening 
of the moon as a descent beyond the confines of the sephirotic 
world. The processes of the creation of the world and of its fall 
into the domain of sitra ahra, the “ Other Side,” the realm of evil 


and darkness, are not directly bound up with the lessening of the | 
moon but are connected with the sin of the first man. In Lurianic | 
Kabbalah the lessening of the moon occurred after the breaking | 
of the vessels, while in connection with the breaking itself there is | 


no mention of sin. 
The crisis of the breaking of the vessels differs also from the 


Manichean type, since for Luria the “ Other Side” had no separate | 


existence before the breaking. Therefore the crisis can certainly not 
be attributed to an attack on the divine forces by an outside foe. 
Luria’s main explanation of the breaking refers to the prior 


4 T. B. HuLtin, 60b. 
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existence of the root of evil within the divine vessels themselves.’ 
This root existed from of old in the recesses of En Soph, the hidden 
Deity. During the process of emanation it was transmitted 
downwards from phase to phase and became stronger and more 
concentrated until in the last phase it was so concentrated within 
the vessels that the tension between it and the divine lights caused 
breaking and destruction.‘ 

This explanation shows that Lurianic Kabbalism knows an 
original form of crisis, which occupies an intermediate place 
between the two types mentioned above. The crisis took place 
within the Deity. It was the outcome of a collision between the 
forces of good and evil because in the Deity itself an opposing 
duality existed. 

In the second doctrine, that of the fall of the sparks, we find 
even more striking agreement with ancient Gnosticism. This process 
and some moments in it appear like a repetition of Manichean 
lore.’ 

According to Lurianic Kabbalah, splinters of the vessels and 
sparks of divine light which still adhered to them fell outside the 
divine domain as a result of the breaking. These splinters and sparks 
intermingled with the dross, i.e., the forces of evil and darkness 
thrown off in the act of breaking. The splinters of the vessels, 
described also as “kings,’’ lay as dead in the non-divine space. 
Hence it became incumbent upon the Deity to separate good from 
evil and to repair the destruction; or, in a different image, to 
resurrect the dead kings. This act was performed by the emanation 
of a new light from the Primal Man which brought the kings to 
life by cleansing the splinters of the dross, fitting them together, 
and lifting them up to their original place. Out of the inferior parts 
of the fallen splinters, which even after their separation from evil 
were not worthy to be raised into the divine domain, the non-divine 
cosmos was created. 
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6 See TisHBY, op. cit., pp. 41-43, 47-49, 52-59. 

7 For the Manichean myth and doctrine see F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of 
the Manichees (Cambridge, 1925); H. J. PoLorskxy, art. Manichdismus_ (Real- 
Encyclopedie der classischen Altertunmswissenschaft, Supplementband. VI, cols. 
240-271); H. C. Puscu, Le Manichéisme (Paris, 1949). 
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But the process of purification was not completed with these 
acts. Out of the root of evil, thrown off from the Deity in the form 
of dross, originated the “Other Side.” This demonic power 
entrenched itself in the depth of the abyss, erected there a reign 
of darkness, and even “took booty” by capturing splinters and 
divine sparks. Moreover, it broke out from its domain and erected 
outposts in the vicinity of the worlds that were created in the 
process of purification, and even penetrated into them. The com- 
pletion of the restoration therefore necessitated the removal of 
the demonic forces from the worlds and the lifting up of the 
captured sparks. This task requires the active participation of man. 
Its completion will bring about final redemption.? 

This short description suffices to show that in the account of 
what follows the breaking, Lurianic myth closely resembles 
Manichean myth. Moreover, in Lurianic Kabbalah as well as in 
Manicheism the lifting up of the sparks is considered the principal 
function of the Righteous. According to Luria, the Zaddikim are 
capable of carrying out this work even in such everyday activities 
as eating.!° 

We find, of course, not only resemblance but also divergency in 
important aspects, some of which may be noted here in order to 
convey a correct impression of the nature of this Jewish variant of 
“ Manicheism ” which came into being without any contact with 
the teachings of Mani. 

One of the decisive differences lies in the way creation and the 
fate of the first man are conceived. In contrast to the demonic 
origin attributed to Adam in Manichean thought, according to 
which he was created by the forces of darkness to serve as a prison 
for the particles of divine light in their possession, Lurianic 
Kabbalah describes Adam as a superior being created by the holy 
Sephiroth and destined to fight the demonic forces and free the 
captured sparks from their prison. While according to Manicheism 
Adam was elevated from his low estate and escaped from the 
dominion of darkness with the help of a divine messenger or 
redeemer, Lurianic Kabbalah teaches that “Adam failed in his 
mission, and yielding to the seduction of the “Other Side,” submitted 
himself to its rule.!' Thus we have here on this important point an 
extreme contrast between the two systems. 


9 See TISHBY, op. cit., pp. 34-38, 62ff. 
10 Tbid., pp. 125-132. 11 Op. cit., pp. 91-93. 
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This contrast reflects a difference in attitude towards the Biblical 
story of Adam. The Manichean description is in direct opposition 
to that story. In Lurianic Kabbalah, on the other hand, the tendency 
is to accommodate the Biblical story to the myth of the breaking of 
the vessels and the fall of the sparks. But even in this contrasting 
approach we see a close affinity between Lurianic Kabbalah and 
Manicheism. Adam, prior to his sin, is described in Lurianic 
Kabbalah as a spiritual and cosmic being, whose failure caused a 
second crisis and a kind of repetition of the disaster of the breaking. 
The result was a further fall of sparks of divine lights and of the 
souls contained within Adam into the abyss of the “ Other Side.” 
Here we have a description of the crisis similar to the Manichean 
story about the mission and failure of the Primal Man, except that 
in Lurianic Kabbalah this event represents a second crisis which 
occurred after creation and that the defeated messenger is not a 
divine Primal Man but a created man. 

Another important difference between the two systems concerns 
the balance of power after the conclusion of the cosmogonic drama. 
According to Mani’s teaching, a second round took place in the 
battle between the forces of light and darkness, and in this second 
stage the Primal Man succeeded, after his release and recovery, in 
defeating the enemies and enslaving them. In Lurianic Kabbalah 
the “ Other Side ” gained the upper hand also at the second stage of 
its fight with Adam. That is to say, Lurianic Kabbalah expresses a 
more pessimistic view of the existing state of the world than 
Manicheism does. According to the Manichean system the forces 
of darkness were defeated and chained already before creation and 
only the intermingling of good and evil, which occurred before the 
victory of good, is the cause of the existence of evil in the world 
and necessitates restoration. Lurianic Kabbalah teaches that the 
“Other Side ” still exists in all its vigour and its existence entails 
constant danger. 

We may assume that this divergence is rooted in different 
assumptions about the coming of the Messiah. Mani, in spite of his 
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distance from Christian theology, accepted the belief that a divine. 
redeemer had already been active in the world in defeating Satan. 
This view has no place in Lurianic Kabbalah, which denied the 
advent of the Messiah in the past and considered redemption only 
in eschatological terms. 4 

The third difference concerns the concept of redemption at the | 
end of days. Manicheism believed in the complete redemption of 
the particles of the divine light and in the immunity of the kingdom 
’ of light from any harm for all time, but despaired of restoring this 
world and prophesied its utter destruction. As for the forces of 
evil, they were to continue their existence in their enclosed domain. 
Lurianic Kabbalah, on the other hand, describes redemption as the 
total annihilation of the “ Other Side ”3 and the restoration of this 
world and its eventual elevation from corporeality to spirituality. 

In this respect, therefore, Lurianic Kabbalah expresses a more 
optimistic approach than Manicheism. In spite of its tendency 
towards extreme dualism, and in spite of its negative attitude to 
this world, which led it to advocate the ascetic life, it retained in 
its Messianic message an optimistic note echoing the view of early 
Jewish Messianism. 


Jerusalem—Oxford. E I. TISHBY. 
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LONDON YIDDISH LETTERS OF THE 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (1) 


A. INTRODUCTION 
1. THe MSS. 


The nine Yiddish letters which are being published here for the 
first time in their original version, with annotations, are contained, 
together with an amount of miscellaneous material, in the Harley 
collection (Harley 7013) in the British Museum. The letters have 
been described by G. Margoliouth in his Catalogue of the Hebrew 
and Samaritan Manuscripts in the British Museum, London, 1915, 
part III, section 9, No. 1049. Margoliouth’s description requires 
some correction. In the first place, he has not numbered the letters 
in their chronological order, which may cause some confusion. I 
would therefore suggest the following changes: 


MARGOLIOUTH CHANGE 
Letter No. 4 (from 1703) to become No. 1 
: 3 ( ,,. 1713 and subse- 
quent dates) 4 


COONNANE WY 
WOCONAMNARWN 


ce) . be) 


Secondly, Margoliouth describes the fourth letter (our No. 1) as 
having been written in the year 3"5n=1723, which is not correct. 
The actual date is 3"0n=1703, the time when R. Aaron ben Moses 
Sofer (see below) lived in Dublin. The third letter (our No. 2) was 
not dated m'"yn=1715, but the 7th Shevat 3"yn=1713. Finally, the 
ninth letter (our No. 8) is addressed to pp =Feys, and not as 
Margoliouth erroneously read: on. 


2. THE LETTERS 


The letters which once belonged to the famous collection of 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, shared the fate of many of their 
kind, in that they failed to reach their destination. They may have 
been intercepted or lost on the way and have thus fortunately been 


preserved for posterity. They reveal an interesting exchange of 
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correspondence which went on between London and Dublin at an 
earlier date, and later between Holland and London over a period 
of eleven years, the first letter having been written in 1703 and the 
last by the middle of 1714. 

They are private letters of an intimate character, often hurriedly 4 
written in the ordinary Yiddish vernacular of Dutch Jews. They are 
essentially personal notes with a domestic touch, which throw 
additional light upon the living conditions, occupations, family _ 
relations, troubles, and joys of Ashkenazi Jews in London and in-) 
Holland in the early part of the eighteenth century. Some of the | 
letters were written by scholarly men who used a flourishing, » 
rhetorical, rabbinical style with quotations from the Bible adorned | 
by talmudical sayings. The correspondents, even the women and | 
the unlearned, are well versed in the requisites of Hebrew letter- 
writing. They gracefully used the accepted Hebrew formulas for | 
titles and greetings at the beginning and the closing phrases at the 
end of the letter, including the ban of R. Gershom ben Judah | 
directed against the unauthorised opening of correspondence | 
addressed to others. Most of the letters, however, employ a more | 
popular style of writing, often rough and incoherent with numerous | 
repetitions, reminiscent rather of the spoken than of the written | 
word. With few exceptions, the writing is often careless and | 
haphazard, with occasional mistakes and misspellings. Yet beneath | 
all this, one feels a natural warmth and personal colour, a freshness | 
of feeling and directness of expression mixed with tender concern | 
and a human quality. | 


3. TIME AND CONDITIONS 


While in England Ashkenazi Jews are to be found only in the |; 
early part of the second half of the seventeenth century, Jews from | 
Germany had already settled in Holland at an earlier date, in all | 
probability in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. Through- 
out the period of the Thirty Years War (1618-48) there was a 
continuous influx of German Jews to Holland. Jews of East 
European extraction arrived in England apparently about the same 
time as in Holland. There is an account, Cecil Roth! tells us, “of | 
the arrival in London in 1648 or 1649 of a whole shipload of Polish 
Jewish refugees” who had fled from the horrors of the Cossack | 


1 CeciL Rotu, The Great Synagogue, London, 1690-1940, London, 1950, p. 2. 
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uprising under Chmielnicki (1648-49). Under similar conditions 
hundreds of Polish Jews had fled to Amsterdam. They were the 
tragic survivors of the Cossack massacres, trying to escape from 
immeasurable sufferings, persecution, and starvation. The majority 
of these refugees were poverty stricken men and women, who were 
for a time dependent on communal charity. Some of them soon 
found employment as rabbis, teachers, cantors, shochetim, beadles, 
etc., in the service of the community. Others sought employment in 
private service. A poor Ashkenazi Jew in Amsterdam “ would hire 
himself out as servant } sometimes he was employed as a messenger 


~ or menial worker by a rich Portuguese merchant.”3 


A great deal of information about the conditions of life of 
some of these Jews in London and in Holland, their poverty and 
occupations, their social position, and marriages can be derived 
from these letters. We hear of professional scribes unable to earn 
a living from their irksome work who tried to add to their incomes 
by match-making. We also hear of dowries ranging between 30 and 
50 pounds sterling or of 500 florins in Holland. This would suggest 
that some of the families mentioned in the letters were not resource- 
less, petty traders of no social standing. On the other hand, we are 
also told of many a young Jew who is seeking employment in 
London or emigrating to Dutch possessions in the West Indies and 
of Jewish girls from Holland employed in domestic service in the 
houses of rich London Jews. Naturally, not only Jewish girls 
flocked to London to find domestic positions. In 1753 John Fielding 
speaks of the “ amazing number of women servants wanting places, 
though there was always a shortage of maids-of-all-work.” 

These letters create an impression of regular trade between the 
various communities, particularly in ritualia. We hear of orders 
for the delivery from London to Rotterdam of skins (parchment) 
for the writing of Torah scrolls and other ritual accessories, for 
slaughtering knives to be sent from Amsterdam to London and 
for other articles such as remnants of material, Hebrew books, etc. 
The letters throw also some light on the condition of the poor, 
hard-working Jew in Holland. Thus, for instance, Jehudah ben 
Menachem of Rotterdam was engaged in writing Mezuzot and 
Tefillin on orders from R. Aaron in London. Being badly paid for 


2 Hersert J. BLoom, The Economic Activities of the Jews in Amsterdam in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 1937, p. 25. 
3 BLOOM, op. cit. 
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his scribal work, he had in addition to take to teaching children ; 
but his position nevertheless remained precarious. One woman 
correspondent (Reichla, the daughter of R. Jehudah Leib) com- 
plained that in her old age she was compelled by poverty to nurse 
sick people at night. 


Letters sometimes provide information of a more general nature. i 
Thus, in No. 2, there is the story of a priest in Bamberg (Germany) | 


who was involved in a controversy concerned with the tenets of the 
Christian religion. In one of his sermons he is said to have uttered 
words of ridicule and blasphemy against the person of Jesus and 


maintained that the only true religion was the Jewish one. As he , 


refused to withdraw his blasphemous remarks, he had been tortured 


and burnt alive. Whether the story related ‘here is true or fictitious © 


is difficult to ascertain. The Vatican Library has no record of it. In 


the recorded history of the Diocese of Bamberg (comp. J. Looshorn, | 
Geschichte des Bistums Bamberg nach den Quellen bearbeitet, — 
Bamberg, 1903-36, particularly Vol. VI, dealing with the period 


1623-1729) no mention of such an event could be found. 


4. THE CORRESPONDENTS 


(a) The first and most outstanding personality in this corre- 
spondence is undoubtedly Rabbi Aaron ben Moses Sofer (the 
scribe), to whom most of the letters were addressed. We know that | 
he came from Nowogrodek, in Poland, and was a skilled scribe, 
“having practised his art under the supervision of no less an 
authority than Rabbi David haLevi, author of the Ture Zahav.4” 
It was in this capacity, maintains Roth, that he first came to. 
England, where he earned his living by writing Torah scrolls and | 
other liturgical accessories. He was also employed by the Earl of | 
Oxford, for whom he had “ made some superb copies of Hebrew | 


codices.”* At the beginning of the eighteenth century we find him) 
in Dublin, “where a small community established itself . . . 
attaining momentary prosperity at the close of the seventeenth | 
century.”> He subsequently returned to London and lived in Shoe- - 
makers Row, Duke’s Place. For a short while, during the period | 
of a rabbinical interregnum, he filled the post of rabbi of the? 
Ashkenazi community in London. Being a pupil of the great 
R. David haLevi, he was in all probability a scholar of some 


4 Ceci, Roth, op. cit., p. 31. 
5 CECIL ROTH, Anglo-Jewish Letters, London, 1938, p. 87. 
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standing. In the letters, R. Aaron is addressed as a great talmudical 
scholar and most correspondents address him with reverence and 
great respect; but he was more of a scribe than of a rabbinical 
authority and Roth* is probably right in suggesting that “he was 
hardly of the calibre to serve as spiritual and intellectual leader 
of the London community.” As a respected scholar and rabbi, he 
was often employed as a match-maker, as were some famous rabbi- 
nical authorities before him. According to letter No. 9, R. Aaron 
was still alive in the year 1714. 

(b) The correspondent of letter No. 1, who signs himself as 
“Jehudah Leib, of Lissa, and temporarily in London,” can 
undoubtedly be identified as R. Jehudah Leib, of Lissa (Poland), 
a noted scholar, who was “ the Hazan or Reader of the Community 
in 1695-96 6 and in 1703 was still living in London. By the year 
1713 he was already dead. Later, his son, Jacob London, became 
“quite a noteworthy figure in Hebrew letters.”? From the letters 
we learn that Jehudah Leib had also a daughter, Reichla by name, 
who was married to R. Itsik Cohen. Reichla speaks of her father 
as “ Morenu haRav,” i.e., the title of a rabbi. 

(c) Three letters of our collection were written by this Reichla, 
the daughter of Jehudah Leib. If we are right in assuming that the 
letters were written (though no year is inserted in the letters) in 1713 
(when R. Aaron was still alive), she was then already a widow 
after the death of her husband, R. Itsik Cohen, and an elderly 
person. She took a particular pride in her distinguished family. She 
was also related by marriage (jmimm) to R. Aaron. At one time she 
was priding herself on the imposing dowry of 50 pounds sterling 
which she was giving her son, Mendle. It is difficult, however, to 
reconcile this generous offer with her statement in another letter 
depicting in gloomy colours her insecurity and misery in conse- 
quence of which she had to take up night nursing of sick people. 

(d) Two letters (Nos. 2 and 9) are from Jehudah b. Isaac p"5 
of Amsterdam. Like the former correspondent, he was also related 
by marriage to R. Aaron and calls him ‘3m1na. He lived in poor 
circumstances and his daughters were obliged to find places as 
domestic servants—one of them in London. 

(ec) Jehudah b. Menachem (letters Nos. 3 and 4) lived in Rotter- 
dam and, like others of the correspondents, in great poverty. He 


5a See n. 4. 6 Ceci, RotH, Anglo-Jewish Letters, London, 1938, p. 29. 
7 RotH, op. cit., p. 30. ; 
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derived a meagre income as teacher and scribe, working on 
commission for R. Aaron in London. True to type, he also tried 
his hand as a marriage broker. 

(f) Finally, of Moses b. Meshullam, who lived in Amsterdam, 


nothing but the name is known. He styles himself “ben haRav | 


Meshullam.” and was presumably, therefore, the son of an ordained 


rabbi. Moses’ son, Feys (o™p) lived with his wife, Memle, and their | 


children in London. In his letter (No. 8) a deal in herrings is 
mentioned. 


5. THE FAMILY TABLE . 
“TT. -pio nw 43 yaw 9 . p7> ‘pny. 3 at 
R. Aaron ben Moses Sofer Jehudah b. Isaac, p>. (related 
of Nowogrodek in Poland. by marriage to R. Aaron). 
His wife: Rose. Daughters: non Blimche. 
Their daughter: Lea. . mixdo Slave. 
Son-in-law: ;wow  Shimshon. f _ moyena Breinche. | 

Th cee oe a ouite a Relative: Leiser e Ne 
R. see Leib of Lissa. - Dna y2 ao. kas 
His daughter: (n2>"9) Reichla. V. Jehudah ben Menachem 
(His son: Jacob London). Stepson: py Isaac. 

TT. sd amin 79 na Ayo Stepdaughter: notyn Hendle. 
Reichla (bat Jehudah Leib) She marries Isaac (px) the 
(related by marriage to R. son of Sarah, wife of R. Itsik 
Aaron Sofer). (prsax 79) of London. 

Husband: R. Itsik Cohen. now js nwe 
TD Pw 74 VI. Moses ben Meshullam. 
Son: noa3yn Mendle. Sons: op Feys, wife 
Daughters: Mémele (non°n) 
moa Mindla (married to mynw Shemaya and 
Jedidiah). a1 David. 
nx> Lea (married to Daughters: sy» Taub, married 
Shimshon). Leiser of Narden. 
nosy: Zedina (married to soxoyw Teltsche and | 
Abraham). now Yetche. 


There is also an uncle mynw 
Shemaya and his son 9pr, 
Selig mentioned. 


6. THE CONTENT OF THE. CORRESPONDENCE 


No. 1. From London to Dublin, Tuesday, 13th Shevat, "on, 
1703. R. Jehudah Leib, of Lissa, living temporarily in London, 
addresses himself to R. Aaron in Dublin to enlist his help in a. 


marriage proposal between the virgin Hena (mam) of London, and 
Moses ben Feybus (wasp 72 mw) of Dublin. Since Hena considers 
R. Aaron her good friend, she is inclined to rely entirely on him 


and his advice. The correspondent is most anxious to complete 


the match as soon as possible and therefore he recommends the girl 
very warmly to his opposite number (and through him probably to 
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the bridegroom), telling him again what an excellent woman she is, 
how rich and well-bred. Hena, though an orphan, is not without 
means. She has a dowry of 30 pounds sterling and more, plenty of 
clothing and linen. 

The English translation of the letter published by Cecil Roth*® 
contains some inaccuracies which should be corrected. The letter 
starts with the accepted formula: x" ,3"/' .e. 19D929 927 NWN 
oN. “ Firstly may God bless you,” and continues 174 yayaind Mw 
TN Moya m,(AwmpA tp mdb: aml oN pons man mdinan 


wn a> OY AOyY mN Jw TN ONT A"SYO INN PN TWN Wi 


WAH ‘M5 Ja which should be translated: “Secondly, I beg to 
inform you that the virgin, Hena, has shown me the letter written 
by your own hand ” here we are again presented with an accepted 
formula of rabbinical letter-writing, literally: the papers written 
by your holy hand, “that you are her good friend and that you 
advise her to be engaged to Moses b. Feybus. . . .” Roth’s trans- 
lation omits the introductory greetings formula at the beginning 
and proceeds: “ Once again I beg to inform you that the young 
lady, the virgin Hannah, has requested me to approach her good 
friend to help her to conclude her engagement to Moses the son 
of Feiwel . . .”—a faulty representation of the text. We notice 
further differences as the translation goes on. In writing about the 
bride Hena, the correspondent emphasises: 31% Ow DONT IV 
DWN 3 JW O23 TWASN JN NPNVWA PSD PN 77 nonpa 
Anna. 55 pant wx 4N3 310 55 Now TIN aN Ann a 55 
ino. “for she has a good name in the congregation as a mighty 
rich woman, full of wisdom and knowledge. No one in the whole 
congregation has spoken other than good of her all the time since 
she has been here.” Roth, in rendering the text, translates: “for 
you (i.e., R. Aaron) have a good name in the congregation as a 
man (?) of force (?) and wisdom, and no man has spoken other than 
good of you to her since she arrived.” We are left with the 
impression that R. Aaron requires the assurance of his good name 
in the community as this may help considerably in the conclusion 
of the marriage There is, in fact, nothing to suggest the need for 
such an uncalled-for assertion. Apart from that, the text speaks 
quite clearly of the woman as one “who is mighty rich (lit.: a 
mighty rich woman) and has wisdom and knowledge,” and not of 


8 Ceci RotH, Anglo-Jewish Letters, London, 1938, p. 87, ‘An Irish 
Marriage.” 
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him “as a man of force and wisdom.” This does not make sense. 

Furthermore, we have: xy wan) pap NID ways [VT ONAT 
ipw yinw2 “if he (the bridegroom), however, will come over here, 
she will produce (lit. send) a deposit.” jim~a is a deposit provided 
by the one or the other party concerned in confirmation that the ~ 
conditions entered upon would be kept. Roth, ignoring the text | 
completely, says: “If, on the other hand, he decides to come, she 
is confident that the matter can be arranged between them to mutual 
satisfaction.” At the end of the letter Roth simply gives the name 
Judah, without any further indication as to the personality of the 
writer. It is disappointing that the closing phrase of the letter and 
the full signature were left out, so that there was no means of 
identifying the person of the Cosiespondent as R. Jehudah Leib of 
Lissa (comp. § 5S, b). 

No. 2. From Amsterdam to London, 7th Shevat ayn 1713. 
There is a gap of ten years in the correspondence. The first letter 
of the “new” series starts only with the year 1713. Jehudah ben | 
Isaac p'3 related by marriage to R. Aaron, has been commissioned | 
by the latter to purchase in Amsterdam a rather expensive wain | 
(Pentateuch). We do not know the nature of the book for which 
the seller, a Portuguese Jew, asked the prohibitive price of 50 florins 
main '3. (Perhaps we should take them as shillings ? Even then, 
the price for the book might seem to be exceptionally high.) More 
interesting, however, is the second part of the letter from which we 
get a glimpse of the social conditions of those days. One of Jehudah’s 


daughters, Blimche (maa) is working as a domestic servant in one i 
of London’s rich Jewish houses. We have to assume that she has | 


been there already for quite a while as her father would like to 
know the reason why she left her former employer, Joseph Levy, 
and in whose employment she is at present and what her earnings 
are. He asks R. Aaron to keep an eye on the girl and to urge her | 
to go carefully with her money and not to waste it on fineries. He | 
is getting three shirts ready for her which he will soon send over ; 
but life is hard all round. He, Jehudah b. Isaac, is badly off and 
cannot make a living. The conditions of the Jews in Amsterdam 
are also not too good. Where a well-to-do person used to employ 
two maids, he can hardly afford one now. His daughter Breinche — 
(7373) is also unemployed. Perhaps she could find some employ- 
ment in London. Could R. Aaron advise on this? Let him not 
be afraid lest she become his responsibility. Far it be from him. 
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Breinche is a brave and handy girl and knows how to work. Their 
relative, Leiser, of Naarden, is also looking for a job in London. 
Perhaps Blimche could help here. But Jehudah b. Isaac has also 
some cheerful news to report. It is of a general nature and important, 
too. It may warm the heart of the hard-pressed, persecuted Jew. 
His religion, often ridiculed and abused, has found a brave champion 
in the person of a priest in Bamberg who was prepared to suffer 
torture and even death for his convictions. (Comp. § 3.) At the 
back of the letter a different hand has added in Dutch: “ Deesen 
briff to bestellen an arent mosesz op schoe maekers au dukx palijs, 
tot Londen.” 

We add here a second letter by the same correspondent, namely : 

No. 9. From Amsterdam to London, Sunday, 28 Iyar "yn, 1714. 
Jehudah b. Isaac inquires whether R. Aaron has received the 
articles he has sent him by post and whether there was any profit 
on them. As in the former letter, he requests R. Aaron to report to 
him how his daughter, Blimche, is getting on and with whom she 
is now employed. He advises her again to husband her money and 
to have a care for the future. After all, she will not remain in 
domestic service all her life! 

No. 3. Rotterdam to London, Monday, Rosh Chodesh Adar 
ayn, 1713. Jehudah b. Menachem, scribe and teacher of children 
in Rotterdam, who regularly buys skins (parchment) from R. Aaron 
in London, complains that in the last delivery one skin was faulty 
and had a hole—perhaps a total loss to the scribe. At the same 
time, he questions the price R. Aaron charges, as there is hardly 
any profit left for him. This being the case, he might just as well 
order the skins from Amsterdam and be better served and why 
bother “such an important and outstanding man” as R. Aaron. 
The price for a skin mentioned is one English shilling (3377? on 
which R. Aaron is expected to make half a shilling profit. Only 
on such a basis, the correspondent suggests, could he envisage a 
small profit for himself and “ see relief in his work.” Apart from 
being a teacher, Jehudah is also engaged in writing Mezuzoth and 
Tefillin for R. Aaron, a work which is badly paid. The prices he 
quotes are most illuminating. While a Mezuzah was sold between 
14 wa (=stuivers=74 Dutch cents) and 2 wa (=10 Dutch cents), 
the price of Tefillin was one guilder the pair, and with straps 
one guilder and 10 cents. 

No. 4. Rotterdam to London, Friday, 26th Ab 3yn 1713. This 
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letter was written by the same man some six months later. After a 
long, flowery introduction in which the writer expresses his deep 
respect and sentiments of great friendship for R. Aaron, he places 
a new order for skins. He asks him to have six skins specially 


prepared for the holy task of writing a Torah scroll. At the same ~ 


time, he requests R. Aaron’s co-operation in a match between his 
stepdaughter, the virgin Hendle (ndazym) and Isaak (pr™N) son 
of the widow Sarah, wife of the late R. Itsik (px°n '). He speaks 
in high terms of his stepdaughter, Hendle, who is a brave maiden, 
conspicuous for her good deeds and “ particularly for her beauty, 
of which I have not seen the like in the whole of our congregation, 
and also well learned.” He asks R. Aaron:to take up the matter 
with the other party and to write to him fully “ by the first post ” 
about the position there, particularly with* regard to the answer 
which he received and the dowry which he (Jehudah b. Menachem) 
is expected to provide. R. Aaron is asked to treat the matter con- 
fidentially for the time being. At the back of the letter there is 
added in Dutch: 

“‘Dezen brief te bestellen aan Aron Moosis livth in Shoe 

makeroo near al gat at London.” 
* * * 


The next three letters were written by Reichla, the daughter of 
R. Jehudah Leib (see above § 4, c). Two are addressed to R. Aaron 
and one to her daughter, Zedinah, and her husband, Abraham, in 
The Hague. The letters are dated only by the day of the week and 
the corresponding Sidra, but no year is mentioned and it is conse- 
quently difficult, judging by their contents alone, to decide which 
should be considered of an earlier or later date. It is possible that 
No. 5 was written prior to 1713, while No. 6 belongs to 1713 and 
No. 7 to 1714. The date of No. 6 is 1p corresponding to the 
month of December, while paw of letter No. 7 may correspond to 
the February of the following year. 

It is characteristic of these letters and also of No. 8 that the 
greeting formula in Hebrew has been replaced by the more popular 
formula in Yiddish. The correspondents were simple, unlearned 
people who knew very little Hebrew and had to content themselves 
with the spoken vernacular. In those days letter-writing in Yiddish 
had already its well-established and accepted formule of which our 
correspondents have made abundant use. As a rule, the letter starts 


Se Ee lO 
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with the typical phrase, paya "wa 377 byt payd 325 ‘yn ordw dnp etc. 
while R. Aaron is addressed as 433 W113 72, my well-wisher. There 
is also a moralising vein in some of the letters which betrays an 
unflinching belief in the righteousness of God and an unreserved 
acceptance of His will. 

No. 5. Amsterdam to London, no date. The end of the letter 
carries a note: Sap 'b '3 or, without indication of the year. In it 
Reichla, daughter of Jehudah Leib, replies to a letter from R. Aaron 
in connection with a proposed match between her son, Mendle, and 
the daughter of a London man (whose name is not mentioned). 
She is annoyed with R. Aaron for his suggestion that she should 
sign a deed of promise for the amount of 50 pounds sterling as the 
dowry for her son against a mere 40 pounds from the other party. 
Why on earth should she give more ? Only if the other party will 
commit themselves to a hundred pounds will she send the signed 
deed. After all, her son is not without means and is quite capable 
of earning a proper living ; and he has no reason to be ashamed of 
his family either. In Amsterdam, he could easily get a dowry of 
500 guilders, but, as he is already in London, let him marry there 
and save the cost of coming home. Ultimately she leaves the decision 
with Mendle. “ Let him do what he likes. He knows the girl and she 
knows him.” 

No. 6 Amsterdam to The Hague, no date. At the back of the 
letter there is inserted: ppd 'B ,'3 oF but there is no indication 
of the year. This letter, written by Reichla to her children, Zedinah, 
and her husband, Abraham, in The Hague (?), seems to be of a 
much later date than the former one. Mendle is already married 
and lives, together with his wife, in The Hague (?). In it she informs 
Zedinah that several days ago she had sent Mendle a letter through 
Shlome Shved’s son, giving him full details about the cloth-remnants, 
which she could not get any more because they were already sold. 
She asks Zedinah to see to it that Mendle sends her the money she 
had borrowed for him. She is in a most difficult position as a result 
of being unable to return the money. She cannot look the people 
in the face. He is causing her a great deal of worry. She hoped to 
hear from him, but alas, he does not reply. Did Mendle not get 
her letter ? In a footnote she adds: “ With R. Aaron Sofer I shall 
send you a ‘ pintje’ (a measure, about half a litre) of pnd (2?) and 
Kardamom (mustard?), together, as it is wholesome. I would have 
liked to send you a pintje anise, but he would not take it, so I will 
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send it on another occasion. Give my regards to Mendle and his 


wife.” 
* * * 


It is rather doubtful whether this letter was in fact addressed « 
to The Hague, where Zedinah and Mendle lived, and not to London. 
Would Reichla have taken so much care to send a parcel of tonics 
with R. Aaron of London to her children in The Hague ? 

No. 7. Amsterdam to London, no date. A note at the end of 
the letter states: Mm 'D ,"1 aT, but gives no indication of the year. 
This letter could very well have been written soon after R. Aaron’s 
visit to Amsterdam by the end of 1713 (Kislev s"yn). If her former — 
letter to Zedinah was written approximately in December, the | 
present one of February could easily fit in into the picture. The 
letter deals with a claim for money. R. Aaron had received some | 
books from Reichla but had failed so far to send her the money. 
Now she was in dire need of it as through the whole winter (at | 
least the earlier part until February=Adar) she had been unable | 
to earn anything. She was old and destitute and had to take to | 
nursing sick people at night. She is full of bitter complaints. Nobody | 
seemed to care for her any more, not even her children in London. 
They do not write at all and there is nobody to help her out in | 
these difficult days. For this reason Reichla strongly appeals to 
R. Aaron to remember her old age and widowhood and to send | 
her immediately the money which she requires so badly. The letter | 


ends with the usual greetings to R. Aaron’s wife and their children, 


and she particularly asks to be remembered to Mendle. 
* * * 


Is Mendle, who is mentioned here, her son? Surely by then | 
he lived in London. In that case, we have here additional reason to | 
believe that letter No. 6 was originally addressed to London. _——iY| 

No. 8. Amsterdam to London, date: Wednesday, 28th Tishri | 
"yn =1713. Chronologically, this letter belongs to an earlier date | 
than Nos. 6 and 7, written in all probability Jater in the year 1713. 


As we are, however, unable to establish the exact year of the former | 


letters, I felt justified in treating the three letters by Reichla as 
one unit and in dealing with this one separately. This letter, the 
second in the collection, is not addressed to R. Aaron Sofer. It is 
a letter from Moses b. Meshullam in Amsterdam to his son o™p, 
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Feys in London. There is the usual complaint by the father, Moses, 
that he had not had any reply to his letter sent on a former 
occasion to Feys. He believes something must be wrong, or that 
Feys is annoyed with him for no reason whatsoever. He explains 
that as soon as he received Feys’ order, he immediately purchased 
the slaughtering-knives and arranged with the servant, Michel, who 
stays with Alvares Dacosta to take them over to London. Unfor- 
tunately Michel disappointed him greatly by leaving for London 
without calling for the knives. He, the father, tried several other 
people but with no more success. Ultimately he had to resell the 
knives and lost three guilders on the deal. The second part of the 
letter contains some cheerful family news. Last Chol haMoed 
Sukkot, he reports, their daughter, Taub (am) became engaged 
to Leiser of Naarden. As the letter was written on the 28th Tishri, 
the happy event had taken place a week or so earlier. In a foot- 
note, he is asked by Taub to send her a nice present. Finally Feys 
is asked by his father to acknowledge the consignment of herrings 
which he dispatched to him and his wife, Memele, from Amsterdam. 
Feys is addressed as “ living with the old Rose Renis in the Beren 
Street ” in London. 


7. THE LANGUAGE 

It is not my intention and certainly not the purpose of this 
article to deal in a more detailed manner with some of the intricate 
linguistic problems of the text. I would rather leave this task to 
the student of Yiddish philology. But a few more general remarks 
may be called for at this stage. In the correspondence, I submit, 
we have undoubtedly some striking examples of the former Dutch 
Yiddish, a branch of Western Yiddish. As H. Beem, in his 
interesting study on Yiddish in Holland, points out?: “ the Holland 
dialect (of Yiddish) is a legitimate brother of Eastern Yiddish. It 
developed on the same general principles, but in another direction 
and under other influences . . . it did not undergo the influence of 
Slavic languages, but it was profoundly influenced by Dutch, 
precisely because as a fusion language it remained more hospitable 
to foreign influence.”” Many Dutch loanwords penetrated into the 
Yiddish of Holland. 

London. J. MAITLIS. 


9 H. Beem, “ Yiddish in Holland: Linguistic and Socio-Linguistic Notes,” 
in The Field of Yiddish: Studies in Language, Folk-lore, and Literature, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1954. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


1. RABBI COLON AND MESSER LEON 


As an historical figure, Rabbi Joseph Colon (1420-1480) is best 
known for his controversy with his distinguished contemporary, 
Judah Messer Leon. The controversy roused widespread interest 
at the time and as it throws much light on the character of Colon 
and has been somewhat misrepresented by modern historians, it 
is worth while describing it in some detail. 

Though a prolific writer and a leading figure in Italian Jewry 
in the fifteenth century, few biographical facts have come down 
to us about Judah ben Jehiel Rofeh, better known as Judah Messer 
Leon. In this respect he shares the fate of his antagonist, Joseph 
Colon. We know neither the date of his birth nor of his death.! 
He started his rabbinical career in Ancona,” and lived for some 
time in Venice.* From his son, David Messer Leon, we gather that 
in 1471 he was already in Mantua,* and the Mantuan Archives 
record that he was still residing there on March 13, 1475.° It was 
there that his work Nofeth Sufim—the first Hebrew book to be 
published during the lifetime of its author—was printed by Conat 
between 1476 and 1480.° 

From the Medieval Chronicle, Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah’ written 
by Gedaliah b. Joseph Ibn Yahya, we learn that while Colon and 
Messer Leon were both residing in Mantua, a feud broke out 
between them in which the entire community of Mantua took part. 
The strife at last became so bitter, that the Duke Lodovico Gonzaga 
II banished both protagonists from the city to restore order.® 

In view of the fact that Colon was still residing in Mantua on 
April 26, 1475,° and Messer Leon’s book was not published there 
before 1476, the controversy can thus be dated as 1476-1477.1° 

Our authorities give no indication as to the subject of the con- 


1]. Husik, dusk Messer Leon’s Commentary on the “ Vetus Logica,” 
revs 1906) p. 
pee Cenni biografici di alcuni ai 3 Fa Ne della Com- 
muni Fisrsciitioa di Ancona (Casale Monferrato 1932), 
3 U. Cassuto in Encyclopedia Judaica (Berlin 1928- 13a) Nol VIII, Col. 999. 
4 Kevod Hakhamim, ed. S. BERNFELD, (Berlin 1899), p 
SV. CoLornl, “ Note per Ja biografia di alcuni dotti oa vissuti a Mantova 
nel secolo XV,” in Annuario Di Studi Ebraici (Rome 1935) Vol. I, p. 173. 
6 Z. FRANKEL in Literaturblatt des Orients (Leipzig 1848) p. 380 
7 Ed. Amsterdam 1697, p. 48B 
8 Qore ha-Dorot, ed. D. CASSEL (Berlin 1846), p. 51. 
9 V. COLORNI, op. cit pp. 169-183. 
10 Ibid., p. 181. 
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troversy, which remains a matter for conjecture. From Colon’s 
Responsa it is evident that he and Messer Leon were at one time 
on excellent terms. Messer Leon was one of Colon’s correspondents 
and is addressed by him in a manner indicating high esteem.'! To 
judge from the tone of one Responsum, dealing with the permissi- 
bility of a Jew wearing the academic dress, known as the Cappa,!? 
they would seem to have been intimate friends. There can be no 
question, however, that they differed on the question of the value 
attached to secular studies, and that Messer Leon’s attitude in this 
matter was far more liberal than that of Colon. Graetz!? sees in 
this diversion of views the root of the quarrel, which he regards 
as the conflict of Talmudist versus Humanist. ““ However well they 
might agree for a time,” he writes, “Joseph Colon, the strict 
Talmudist, and Messer Leon, the cultured man of letters, could not 
long tolerate each other.” Weiss'4 and Giidemann'> adopt the view 
taken by Graetz, that their quarrel was inevitable, “since Joseph 
Colon represented the narrow dogmatism and pious zeal of the 
French Rabbis, whereas Messer Leon stood for the culture and the 
free spirit of inquiry that flourished in Italy.” 

Superficially this view has much to commend it, but it will not 
bear close examination. Messer Leon’s humanism did not in the 
least affect his devotion to the Torah. His chief work, Nofeth Sufim 
(the drippings of the honeycomb), contains nothing that could arouse 
the antagonism or even the criticism of a Talmudist. 

In this book, which is an attempt to “apply to Scripture the 
rules and terminology of classical rhetoric, as found in the writings 
of Cicero and Quintillian,” Messer Leon affirms repeatedly his 
implicit faith in the “ Holy Torah.”!* “In our Book of Books, the 
‘Holy Torah,’” he says, “all wisdom and understanding is to be 
found.” “ The Law of God is perfect. It is, indeed, the emblem of 
perfection. It is wholly sufficient by itself.” “The wisdom of the 
Torah is to that of other nations as the hyssop of the walls is to 
the cedars of Lebanon.” Nor does Messer Leon confine himself 


11 CoLon, Responsa, (Venice 1519), No. 8. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Geschichte der Juden (Leipzig 1890), Vol. VIII, p. 243. 

14 Dor Dor Vedorshav (Berlin 1923), Vol. 5, p. 280. 

15 A. S. FRIEDBERG, ha-Torah V’hachaim, Hebrew trans. of M. GUDEMANN’S 
Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der abendldndischen Juden 
eanend des Mittelalters. (Warsaw 1899), Peal Ill, p. 186. 

6 Ed. A. JELLINECK (Vienna 1863) p. 

17 Ibid., p. 48. 
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to mere generalisations ; he devotes whole passages in his book 
to reasons for the observance of the Sabbath, the eating of Matzoth, 


and the wearing of phylacteries.'* Unlike Maimonides, who, in his — 


Guide holds that the “ Tabernacle” in the wilderness was meant 


simply to serve as deterrent from the practice of idolatry, Messer ~ 


“ee 


Leon regards the Tent of Meeting and its utensils as “ reminders 
of the Divine.” There was, in fact, nothing in his book to which 


Colon could have objected. He merely extols rhetoric, a subject / 
which Colon could not view with hostility, since he himself paid 

great attention to style, and even quotes Kimchi’s grammatical | 
works. Had Colon objected to humanistic studies and their 


exponents, he would not have befriended. and corresponded with 
Elijah Cretensis ben Moses Abba eh eee (1460-1497) and 
Samuel Modena. 


If the Nofeth Sufim itself was innocuous, other sources make it | 
even less likely that Colon would have found fault with Messer 
Leon on religious grounds. The manuscript at Parma, a com- | 


mentary called nwpm psx by David Messer Leon, son of 
Judah, shows that the latter was guilty of that same “ narrow 


dogmatism ” and “ pious zeal” of which Colon is accused. David | 
informs us that Messer Leon forbade under penalty of excom- | 
munication the reading of the commentary of. Levi ben Gerson | 
(1288-1331), ““ because it contained heresies.” “ Despite his mastery | 
of philosophy and depth of understanding, he would roar like a | 
lion to crush heresy out of the land.” “He was,” says David, | 


“zealous for the law of God.” 


It is a fact that among the Jews the widespread pursuit of | 
philosophic studies and general culture was not detrimental to | 
Jewish traditional life. In the Christian world, it is true, the power | 
and spiritual universality of the Papacy were seriously challenged. | 


But as far as Jewry was concerned, the Renaissance was not an 
age of conflict between traditional beliefs and advanced ideas. 
In contrast with the Haskalah movement at the end of the 
eighteenth century, culture in Italy never became synonymous with 
heresy. Many prominent men of the time united piety with 
philosophic study. As in the Spanish “Golden period,” Rabbis 


sought the acquisition of secular knowledge and some, like Judah | 


18 Ed. A. JELLINECK (Vienna, 1863), p. 46. 
19 P, PERREAU, ‘“‘ Hebrdische Handschriften in Parma” in Hebrdische Biblio- 
graphie, ed. M. STEINSCHNEIDER (Berlin 1864), Vol. VII, p. 64. 
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Messer Leon and Elijah Delmedigo, to name two outstanding 
examples of Italian Jewish enlightenment, combined a thorough 
knowledge of the Talmud with a mastery of several contemporary 
sciences. 

Johanan Alamanno, Elias Levita (1469-1539), and Samuel 
Modena were anything but unbelievers. They were convinced that 
the religious truth of Judaism had nothing to fear from reasoned 
speculation. If Italy was the home of the Jews who had been 
indoctrinated with the spirit of free inquiry, it also produced great 
centres where Talmudic learning was in the ascendant and where 


_ Jewish life and scholarship flourished. 


In regarding the controversy between Colon and Messer Leon 
as a struggle between Talmudism and Humanism, Graetz seems 
to have made the same error as Isaac Weiss, who ascribed a similar 
cause to the controversy between Judah Minz and Elijah Delmedigo. 
Just as, if we turn to the Responsa of Mizrahi, we find™ that the 
latter conflict revolved round an halakic matter, so also in this 
case, we can find a complete explanation in the temper and 
character of Messer Leon as amply revealed to us in his Epistles. 
In one of these, written in 1474, against an opponent,?! he claims 
merit for his own industry and talents and is full of self-praise. 
“Have not the Gentile sages,” he writes, “seeing the honour paid 
to me, exclaimed: ‘there is no man wiser or of greater under- 
standing than myself ?’” He also betrays an unseemly pride in 
his literary attainments. “I was appointed lecturer to Gentile 
Assemblies. I have been fighting the battles of the Lord. I am full 
of knowledge and understanding, who is there like unto me? ” 
He tabulates his achievements with much self-adulation. “ Twenty 
years ago, I composed a grammatical work which is sweeter than 
honey to them that taste it .. . and who excelled me in Rhetoric 

. my hand was stretched out to strangers.” 

He further betrays a lack of self-restraint in dealing with those 
who offended him. “I hate him, he is a base fellow . . . he dared 
to accuse me of lacking wisdom and understanding, my fury is 
kindled against him. .. . Happy is the man who will humiliate him 
with shame and reproach.” 


20 E, Mizraut, Responsa, ed. RasBinowicz (Jerusalem 1938) No. 56. 

21 P. PERREAU in Jeschurun, “ Jeitsehatt fiir die Mee des Judenthums,”’ 
ed. by JoserpH Kopsak (Breslau 1871), Vol. VII, p. 

22 Ibid., p. 32. 

23 Ibid., p. ar 26 and 31. 
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Although we do not know the inner history of the struggle that 
led to the expulsion from Mantua of these two great scholars and 
one-time friends, one thing may be confidently assumed: the issues 
involved were due more to a difference in temperament than to 
conflicting religious opinions. This was no battle between science « 
and religion, but rather a clash of two forceful personalities. Both | 
were headstrong and dogmatic, and neither of them of a conciliatory 
disposition. | 

London. H. RABINOWICZ. 


» 


2. EUSEBES LOGISMOS IN IV MACC. 


This expression would seem to occur only in JV Macc. There 
is, however, a similar phrase in Philo, quis rer, div. her. 201 (hosioi | 
logismoi opposed to anosioi logismoi). Bréhier, Les idées philo- | 
sophiques et religieuses de Philon d’Alexandrie, Etudes de 
Philosophie Médiévale 8, Paris 1925, p. 29, is certainly right in 
pointing out similarities in thought between Philo and IV Macc. ; 
but in Philo there is no further instance of such a paradoxical 
epithet to logismos. It should be mentioned that the cod. Sinaiticus | 
omitted eusebes in the second case of its occurrence jointly with | 
logismos (I 7), and cod. Venetus omitted it in the first sentence too. | 
The two copyists seem to have felt hurt by this oxymoron. 

There are several parallel and synonymous expressions. For the | 
most important see Grimm, Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch | 
zu den Apokryphen des Alten Testaments, Vol. Il, Leipzig 1857, 
p. 297. They mostly link logismos with either piety or philosophy. | 

A definition of logismos using the terms orthos logos and sophia ||| 
is given by the author I 15 (where the reading of Sinaiticus is to |: 
be accepted). For orthos logos cf. Grimm, loc. cit., and Pauly- | 
Wissowa’s RE s.v. Logos, Col. 1058f. Compare also IV Mace. | 
vi 7 with Philo, de Abr. 170. The definition of sophia as given in || 
IV Macc. i, 16, 17 is almost identical with that in Plut., Plac. Phil. 11. || 
For gnosis instead of episteme cf. Ptolemaios Peri Kriteriou, ed. 
Hanow, p. 8, line 17f. and Lammert in Hermes lvii (1922) 185. For: 
nous and episteme see also Grimm, l.c. Nomos here as in the other || 
passages of IV Macc. obviously means the divine Law. An examina- | 
tion of the nomos passages in the LXX (based on Hatch and. 
Redpath, A Concordance to the Septuagint) suggests that in most} 


-— 
| 


: 
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cases nomos meaning divine Law has the article, except in special 
cases (as e.g., theios nomos). In IV Macc. nomos occurs 41 times, 
twice in the vocative. Of the remaining 39 instances only five have 
no article, four of them according to the above-mentioned rule. 
Nomos appears also in connection with logismos, e.g., V 34, 35, 
a particularly striking passage. For logismos instead of logos see 
Townshend’s introduction to his translation of IV Macc. in Charles’ 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, Vol. II. See 
also IV Macc. v 36 and vii 9, 15, where the life of Eleazar, the 
representative of eusebes logismos par excellence, is called “life 
faithful to the Law.” The relation between nomos and sophia 
becomes clear vii 7. 

Finally, explicit references to the connection of eusebeia and 
logismos are to be found in three passages: vii 1 (logismos as a 
servant—and an indispensable one for that matter—of eusebeia), 
vii 21 ss. (21: philosophy and piety almost synonymous ; 22: piety 
as the aim of virtuous activity) and xiv 6 (piety as prompting 
virtuous activity, i.e., an activity congruous with the instructions of 
piety). 

Thus, the paradox of eusebes logismos would seem to mean: 
“Reasoning which follows the rules of piety (these rules being 
known to us from the divine Law)” and, at the same time, 
“ reasoning for the sake of piety.” 

Townshend’s translation (op. cit.) “inspired reason” as well 
as the Syriac version (The Fourth book of Maccabees in Syriac and 
Kindred Texts, edited by Bensly, Cambridge 1895) “ true thought 
congruous with the fear of God” agree with the first part of our 
interpretation. Our inquiry confirms the bare statement offered by 
I. Heinemann in Pauly-Wissowa’s RE s.v. [V Makkabzerbuch and 
in Jul. Guttmann, Die Philosophie des Judentums, Munich, 1933, 
Dp. 32. 

S. LAUER. 


Manchester. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


RECENT LITERATURE ON PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
STUDY OF RELIGIONS 


A number of books have collected on the reviewer’s desk, some 
more, some less directly concerned with Jewish studies, but all 
characterised by a psychological, i.e., profounder, interpretative 
approach to religion. The adjective “ psychological” may not be 
quite correct in the case of Professor Eliade’s work, but his own 


phenomenological approach parallels that. of the psychologist in 
so many respects that the inclusion of his recent publication in this _ 


survey may well seem justified. 
Any publication by this great master of the comparative study 


of religions must arouse great expectations ; it would be too much | 


to ask that they should always be fulfilled. Professor Eliade devotes | 


his book on the Myth of the Eternal Return! to a study of certain | 


aspects of primitive “ontology,” or, in other words, of certain 
fundamental notions about the nature of the world as conceived 
by archaic mentality and as organised in a specific attitude or 


spirituality. These are, of course, expressed in rituals and fe | 


which must provide us with the clues to their implicit “ philosophy.” 

With his customary mastery of the subject, M. Eliade marshals 
a vast amount of the most diverse historical and ethnological data 
and concludes that the archaic time-pattern of primitive man entails 
a depreciation of concrete, historical time. This is interpreted as 


an attempt to render the terrors and sufferings of history innocuous | 


by disregarding their real, historic character. Contrasted with this 
cyclical pattern (represented by Greek thought, Buddhism, 
Brahmanism and such moderns as Nietzsche), there is the linear, 
progressive pattern inspired by the Bible. Time and history also 
play an important rdle in the philosophies of Hegel and his 


successors, and in modern existentialism. With human history | 


heading towards crisis, the problem of the,“ historical man” has | 


acquired new urgency. 


Now much of all this is more or less commonplace in recent | 


literature, though it should be added that the original French 


1 Mircea ELIADE, The Myth of the Eternal Return, transl. from the Frese@y 
by Willard R. Trask, 1955, pp. xi + 195 (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 18s.). 
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edition of this book was published in 1949. Professor Eliade does 
not refer with one word to the extensive and detailed studies of 
the problem in its classical, biblical, and philosophical aspects in 
recent theological work, particularly since the publication of 
O. Cullmann’s Christus u. die Zeit. M. Eliade’s important contribu- 
tion lies in his analysis of the primitive or “ archaic ” religions, and 
it is regrettable that he could not resist the temptation of discussing 
also Hegel and other philosophers. One is, at least, glad to know 
_ that the author decided to suppress the subtitle “ Introduction to a 
_. philosophy of history,” for the references to philosophical problems 
are either so vague or so superficial that they seem to detract from 
the value of an otherwise valuable book. More particularly the 
reader cannot help feeling that a profounder study should: have 
been made of some of the books mentioned in the bibliography, 
e.g., of K. Loewith’s excellent Meaning in History. 

In other respects too the book does not escape the inevitable 
pitfalls of all comparative study. Since no one can hope to acquire 
sufficient first-hand knowledge of all the languages and literatures 
concerned, much information is simply copied. This does not 
always seriously affect the argument, though it may occasionally 
jar on the reader’s ears (e.g., p. 16 “ the Yoma’”’). It is more serious 
when highly dubious hypotheses like that of a New Year festival 
with ritual combat and all in the temple of Jerusalem are simply 
taken for granted. The same applies to the Babylonian akitu ; a 
careful examination of the textual evidence (particularly of VAT 
9555) hardly allows the constructions placed upon it since Zimmern’s 
translation in 1918. (Cf. Professor van Soden’s recent article in ZA 
[N.F. xvii] 1955). It is doubtful whether Josephus gives us the 
traditional Israelite symbolism of the Jerusalem Temple (p. 77). 
The account of the biblical notion of history (p. 102f.) and its 
relation to nature suffers by not paying sufficient attention to the 
concept of berit. In fact, even the cyclical continuity of natural 
time is guaranteed by a covenant (cf. Gen. 8: 20-22 ; Jer. 31: 34-5, 
33: 20-21, 25-26) that is in social and “historical” categories. 
Occasionally doubtful generalisations are made about the prophetic 
methods of “ tolerating ” history, and the prophetic attitude is not 
sufficiently distinguished from later apocalyptic. The reference to 
Ezekiel (p. 8) is irrelevant and meaningless. 

But all these are minor points. Of greater import is the author’ s 
main thesis, Now it is true that the repetitive pattern of archetypal 
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acts, perpetuating something exemplarily done and established 
in illo tempore is characteristic of “ archaic” mentality. In fact, the 
same notion was expressed even better by Jane Harrison when she 
described every ritual act as something “ pre-done”’ and “ re-done,” 
i.e., conforming to an eternal pattern and thus never unique. If this 
is so, greater stress should be laid on the permanence of the trans- 
personal patterns, structures or archetypes ; the act in illo tempore 
may be no more than a secondary reduction. (This point has been 
made a.o. by T. H. Gaster). Moreover, Professor Eliade has adduced 
no evidence whatsoever in support of his interpretation that the 
archaic mentality tries to evade the “ terror of history,” whereas the 
linear pattern bravely faces it. It seems much more probable that 
the linear conception is a pathetic attempt to mitigate these terrors 
by seeing in them meaningful happenings (oY acts of God), designed 
to lead us to a destined goal. The cyclical pattern cannot provide 
meaning ; it is heroic to the point of nihilism. Not without reason 
has the irruption of linear, Biblical time into the “ vicious ” circle 
of pagan time been experienced as a salvation. For the salvation 
that is called history did, in fact, come of the Jews. For a 
phenomenologist it is safer to say that certain cultures do not know | 
history in the directed, linear sense, rather than to assert that they _ 
want to abolish it. For the implied assumption that history does | 
exist in any meaningful, objective sense is phenomenologically 
inadmissable and philosophically doubtful. | 
It comes as a surprise that in spite of Professor Eliade’s frequent | 
use of the term “archetype,” he has not seen fit to mention the | 
name of Jung, who, more than anyone else, is responsible for this © 
term being a household-word in modern study. This is not to | 
minimise the differences in the meaning attached to this protean | 
word by Eliade and Jung: for the former it has an ontological | 
reference which is absent from the more psychological usage of | 
the latter. Nevertheless, considering the influence and range of 
Jungian studies on religion and, more particularly, the surprising 
correspondence of Jung’s achetypes to the structures of the religious 
consciousness, one would expect a study like this to mention at 
least (a) the existence of Jung and his researches, (b) the exact 
nature of the differences in attitude and in the use of “ archetype,” | 
and (c) a reasoned justification of the further rejection of Jungian |/ 
insights and categories. This serious charge was already levelled 
at Professor Eliade’s Traité d'histoire des religions (1943) and its | 
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glaring silence on the subject by Fokke Sierksma in his important 
study Phenomenologie der Religie en Complexe Psychologie (1951); 
it is provoked again by the present book. In recent years Professor 
Eliade has been drawn into the orbit of the Eranos-circle where 
he has become a regular speaker. 

Reference has just been made to the Eranos-circle. Perhaps it 
should be explained that for more than 20 years scholars of the 
most diverse preoccupations and background are meeting every 
summer at Ascona for an eranos. As at the eranos-gatherings of 
_ old, every participant brings his own fare ; the result is laid down 
in more than 20 impressive volumes of Eranos-Jahrbiicher (1933f.). 
The unity in this diversity is achieved not only by a central theme 
for each year (ideas of Redemption, Magna Mater, Mysteries, 
Gnosis, Man, Spirit, Ritual, Time, etc.) but by the common concern 
of all taking part: philologists, theologians, psychologists, biologists, 
mathematicians, and others. The common concern is the under- 
standing in terms of permanent relevance of the basic principles 
and expressions of human existence and mentation. For the Eranos- 
circle this means primarily the symbols, ideas, mythological images, 
rites, concepts, and structures of reality as conceived and presented 
by religions, mysticism, art, and the sciences. Eranos is, as it were, 
a gigantic symposium on Symbolism. A full review of Eranos is 
impossible in these pages. Suffice it to say that here “ comparative 
- religion ” is studied in an exemplary fashion and that the student 
of Jewish religion too will find much of supreme interest in the 
regular contributions of Professor Scholem since 1949 (Kabbalah 
and Myth, Kabbalistic Ritual, The Shekhinah, The Golem, etc.). 

The first volume? to appear in English collects a number of 
essays drawn from various Jahrbiicher. None of the essays on the 
theme of Spirit and Nature has any direct bearing on Jewish studies, 
with the possible exception of Max Pulver’s article on “ Philo’s 
use of pneuma.” 

Dr. Schir’s work, too, is of more general interest. “ Vertical ” 
studies, describing the development of religious ideas are legion. 
“ Horizontal ” studies, aiming at a thorough understanding of a 
particular religious phenomenon in all its forms and expressions, 
are extremely rare. Apart from Heiler’s monumental work on 


2 Spirit and Nature: Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks, ed. by J. CAMPBELL, 
Vol. I, 1955. Pp. xvi + 492 (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 35s.). : 

3 Hans Scuar: Erldsungsvorstellungen und ihre psychologischen Aspekie, 
1950. Pp. 702. (Rascher Verlag, Sw. Fr. 39.50.) 
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Prayer, almost nothing has been done in this branch of study and 
one should be grateful to the Rev. H. Schar for attempting a com- 
prehensive survey of the ideas and experiences connected with 
salvation and redemption. In one important respect his set-up is 
different from Heiler’s. Heiler was mainly concerned with the 
objective phenomenon, and he examined all the available material 
in order to arrive at a typology of kinds of prayer, their patterns 
and functions, and their relation to the larger religious contexts 
in which they have their place. Dr. Schar’s work is primarily 
psychological; the object of his ‘analysis is the character and 
meaning of the human experiences that are’ or could be described 
with the words “I am saved.” In Jungian’ psychology Dr. Schar 
possesses a flexible and really “catholic” instrument, and his 
typological framework is most illuminating.’ He is careful to point 
out that not every experience of salvation is necessarily religious 
and that religion may have other functions or results than 
“ salvation.” After a preliminary discussion of the phenomenology 
of salvation, the author distinguishes between salvation (1) as the 
experience of belonging to a community, (2) as re-direction of 
psychic energy (libido), (3) as a new ordering of the soul (confessio), 
(4) by the “wholly other” or (5) by finding a rigid, protective 
system or “shell” (Gehduse in the terminology of Karl Jaspers), 
(6) by conversion, (7) by a narrowing of the personality or (8) by an 
enlargement of the personality, and (9) as the way of psychic integra- 
tion or individuation. 

Christian, Gnostic, and other forms of salvation are easily 
fitted into this scheme. Unfortunately the exposition in detail is 
often disappointing. This may partly be due to the fact that Dr. 
Schar concentrates rather on the Christian world and more par- 
ticularly on its modern phase. As a result his study gains in 
immediate, pastoral interest what it loses for the historian of 
religions. Eastern religions are treated rather more summarily, no 
doubt owing to the author’s lack of first-hand knowledge. This is, 
in fact, apparent throughout the book ; e.g» all quotations from 
mystical writers are derived from Evelyn Underhill. And who, one 
would like to know, is the Ben Akiba [!] who said “there is 
nothing new under the sun” [sic !] (pp. 540-1). The reader must 
often feel that he is given either too much or too little and the 
whole book often seems more like a sound, commonsensical and 
extremely stimulating pastoral causerie than a strictly academic 
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study of the subject. But in spite of these criticisms, and in spite 
of some doubtful psychological interpretations, Dr. Schir’s study 
remains a valuable contribution for which one cannot but be 
grateful. 

Neumann’s magnum opus* may well be called a_ historical 
phenomenology of religion. It is an attempt to outline the develop- 
ment of archetypes which, in their turn, are shown to correspond 
to the phenomenological structures of the religious consciousness. 
Much that is implicit in the writings of C. G. Jung (who contributes 
~a Foreword) is, for the first time, fully worked out. Particularly 
Jung’s hints concerning the “ biological ” foundations of the psyche 
are developed further, often with illuminating results (cf. the 
author’s stress on the secondary character of sexual differentiation, 
the analogy of metabolic rhythms, the objective reality of trans- 
personal functions, innate mechanisms of “ entelechy ” etc.), though, 
it must be admitted, there is no dearth of disconcerting and dubious 
assertions (e.g., the rather naive acceptance of antiquated concepts 
like phylogenesis). The emphasis is on the multiple reference and 
function of symbols—their “ multivalence ”—and the author can 
thus distinguish layers of meaning (e.g., personal and transpersonal) 
in such symbols as incest, castration, etc. A particularly happy idea 
is the application of the archeological term Sequence Dating to a 
comprehensive mythological stratification. The archeologist’s S.D. 
does not fix absolute, chronological dates. Similarly, the ouroboros 
comes before the Great Mother, who is followed by the Dragon 
Fight, etc., without implying anything as to historical chronologies. 
Dr. Neumann’s amazingly vast knowledge of mythologies provides 
an inexhaustible store of comparative material. The fact that most 
of his knowledge is perforce second-hand and that the vastness 
of the material simply invites imprecisions, faulty generalisations, 
and misinterpretations, obviously disturbs the specialist reader 
more than it did the author. But the predicament is not Dr. 
Neumann’s alone; it is that of Comparative Religion or Mythology 
as a scientific discipline. Yet in spite of its obvious shortcomings 
and (from an academic point of view) its undisciplined or even 
reckless character, no one seriously interested in a proper under- 
standing of religions and mythologies can afford to ignore this 


4 EB. NeuMANN: The Origins and History of Consciousness, 1955. (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 30s.) 
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book. The admirable translation by R. F. C. Hull greatly mitigates 
the Teutonic turgidity of the author’s original. 

Apart from these rather general works, there are a number of 
psychological studies of specific problems. Amongst them is a 
volume by C. G. Jung’ which can fairly be described as a collection 
of studies on the phenomenology of the Spirit, provided the term 
Spirit is taken in a psychological and not in a metaphysical sense. 
There is no doubt that the experience of the Spirit is a psychological 
phenomenon to whose elucidation the psychologist may have 
something to contribute. If, in this context, he describes the Spirit 
as an “ archetype,” this too is perfectly legitimate. It is outside the 
purview of this Journal to review at length C. G. Jung’s chapters 
on various manifestations of this archetype (e.g., in Fairy Tales, 
as the spirit Mercury in Fairy Tales and Alchemy, in the theological 
dogma of the Trinity, etc.). Dr. Scharf’s contribution, however, 


should be of the greatest interest and there is little doubt that any _ 


fair and open-minded reader will find her essay to be an exciting | 


and almost breath-taking experience. Psychological understanding 


and categories are employed in a thorough and painstaking analysis | 


of the meaning and function of Satan (the figure and the word) in 


the various Biblical passages where he (or it) occurs. The result | 
is a major contribution to the theology of the Old Testament, | 
since it is not Satan but the concept of God himself on which | 
ultimately light is thrown. Miss Scharf conducts her inquiry with | 
philological precision and with all the paraphernalia of academic | 
scholarship that usually surround doctoral dissertations. She dis- | 


6 


cusses the meaning of satan in “secular” and “ metaphysical ” 


contexts ; the terms mal’akh YHVH and beney ha-’elohim and their — 
relation to Satan (in Nu. 22 and Job respectively); the Satan as 


opponent of the mal’akh YHVH in Zc. 3: 1f. and finally as an 
independent “demonic” power 1 Chr. 21: 1. There emerges a 


clear line of evolution of the image of YHVH: It develops from > 
that of an ethically neutral, undifferentiated spirit-numen, via a_ 


more highly differentiated, ethical personality-structure, to a final 


dissociation of the good and evil, viz., light and dark (satanic) | 


aspects. 
The main objection to Miss Scharf’s presentation is, perhaps, her 


_ 5.C. G. June: Symbolik des Geistes, with a contribution by Riwkah Scharf: 
ae des Satan im Alten Testament, 1948. Pp. xii + 500. (Rascher Verlag, 
urich. 
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dating of the texts and their correlation to her scheme of pro- 
gressive psychological development. It looks too much like the 
nineteenth century evolutionary schemes in which the present 
generation seems to have lost faith: chronological and phenomeno- 
logical sequences do not always dovetail. Greater acquaintance 
with the work of English scholars, particularly Wheeler Robinson, 
would probably have resulted in a slightly different placing of 
emphases. The central thesis of Satan as part of the total divine 
personality is, of course, not a new discovery. But Dr. Schirf is 
the first to make a serious attempt to work it out carefully, to 
marshal all the relevant material and, above all, to interpret it 
in a dimension of depth. No wonder that there is a profoundly 
religious quality about her psychological essay that compares 
favourably with what usually passes as theological writing. 

The C. G. Jung Institute of Psychology publishes from time 
to time studies and monographs on various subjects connected with 
psychology. Volume III® contains three essays. The first, 
by H. Jacobsohn, on the so called Dialogue of a Misanthrope with 
his own Soul should be of interest also to Egyptologists who may 
welcome a new attempt at interpreting this intriguing text, even if 
they will not always be able to accept the author’s psychological 
perspectives. Dr. Marie-Louise von Franz interprets The Dream 
of Descartes according to the method already applied by her to 
the Passio Perpetuw. Readers of this Journal will mainly be inter- 
ested in Dr. S. Hurwitz’s paper on Archetypische Motive in der 
Chassidischen Mystik (pp. 123-212). The article takes up a sugges- 
tion by Scholem (in the Bergmann-Festschrift man, 1944) to 
identify the term kadmut ha-sekhel occurring in the writings of 
the Great Maggid of Mezritch, with the psychological concept of 
the Unconscious. Scholem, who already referred to a similar inter- 
pretation by A. Marcus, collected the passages where the term 
occurs and examined its meaning also in relation to similar ideas 
in the writings of R. Shneur Zalman of Ladi. Hurwitz bases himself 
completely on Scholem, but tries to interpret the material in the 
perspective of Jungian psychology. As his exposition is addressed 
to laymen in matters kabbalistic, he has to digress continually to 
explain kabbalistic terms and concepts occurring in the text. Now 


6 Zeitlose Dokumente der Seele (Studien aus dem C. G. Jung Institut. Zurich, 
Vol. IID, 1952. Pp. 21? ‘Rascher Verlag, Sw. Frs. 17.70.) 
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it is well known that hassidic writers constantly use traditional 
kabbalistic terminology without necessarily meaning it, that is 
without necessarily accepting or implying the theories originally 
connected with these terms (cf. the function of the sephiroth in 
classical Kabbalah and Hassidism respectively). However, the terms 
do occur and as a result Dr. Hurwitz’s exposition develops from a 
commentary on the Maggidic passages collected by Scholem to a 
ramble over the whole field of kabbalistic doctrine. Sephiroth, 
En-Soph, \etter-, Tetragrammaton-, and conjunctio-mysticism are 
discussed so that the essay, though not contributing very much to 
the study of hassidic doctrine, will serve as an excellent introduction 
to kabbalistic symbolism with a psychological bias. 

The insufficiency in the treatment of the hassidic doctrines is 
due to the absence of a thorough study of the whole corpus of 
Maggidic teaching. Everybody knows that the “ objectified ” 
theosophy of the kabbalists is subjectified or introverted in Hassidism 
and becomes a kind of psychology. But the extent to which this 
happens, the points at which it takes place and its relation to the 
general ontology of the hasidic teachers still require a thorough 
investigation of the whole relevant literature. A study based on 
the analysis of a few selected quotations must of necessity miss 
the main problem: the exact nature of the Maggid’s teaching and 
its relation to that of his disciple, the Tanya. Still, Dr. Hurwitz is 
doing pioneer work in a field that simply cries out for psychological 
methods. ~ 

Both Dr. Scharf and Dr. Hurwitz have contributed to the 
Festschrift in honour of C. G. Jung’s eightieth birthday.” Vol. I of 
this Festschrift is devoted to theoretical and casuistic contributions 
to analytical psychology, that is to the special and often highly 
esoteric type of psychology practised by Jungians. The second 
volume brings studies on various themes connected with the 
history of civilisation and religion. It is almost needless to say that 
a large number of these are written in the psychological jargon 
and with the woolliness of thought, lack of stientific discipline and 
weakness for arrogant and illegitimate generalisations that seem to 
have become the hall-mark of much Jungian literature. Fortunately 
there are always a few righteous to save the city. 


7 Studien zur Thee Psychologie C. G. Jung’s (Jung-Festschrift), 1955. 
ete Ms Zurich. Vol. I, pp. 396. Sw. Frs. 22.90: Mae II, i 397, 
w. Frs 
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Two essays in Vol. II are relevant to Jewish studies. Riwkah 
Scharf writes beautifully on “Saul und der Geist Gottes,” and 
readers of her study on Satan will quickly recognise the persistence 
of the same motifs. In a careful and sensitive analysis of the text 
she succeeds in bringing out the profound differences between Saul 
and David and their respective way to kingship. David accepts 
kingship simply, unproblematically, “ amidst his brethren” ; Saul 
exhibits a reluctant fear that augurs ill for his future (1 Sam. 9: 21, 
10: 22). The anointing ‘results in an immediate charisma for David, 
the Spirit of God coming upon him “ from that day forward ” ; Saul 
is merely told to expect a “change of heart.” When it happens it 
takes the form of the “ prophetic” charisma of violent possession 
by the ruah. (ibid. 10: 9f.; cf. also 11: 6). It is easy to see how 
this possession could assume a negative character in due course 
(ibid. 16: 4). Miss Scharf believes that a study of the phenomenon 
“Saul” reveals the tension and conflict inherent in the biblical 
idea of kingship, caught, as it were, between the horns of the royal 
yv. prophetic dilemma. Saul is ultimately a victim of divine experi- 
mentation ; he is broken by his insufficiency with regard to the 
divine demand which itself somehow reflects a need or tension 
within the divine itself. There is a psychological dimension to God’s 
, words “It repenteth me that I have set up Saul to be king ” (ibid. 

mrs: 11). 

S. Hurwitz presents a well-written and very readable account 
of Sabbatai Zwi (pp. 239-63). Again his study bases itself on 
Professor Scholem’s researches, but goes beyond Scholem in 
attempting a psychological interpretation. This raises a fundamental, 
methodological problem: how much and what exactly can we 
expect from psychology in such cases ? Professor Scholem himself 
has gone with some detail into the matter of Sabbatai’s “ strange ” 
behaviour and his manic-depressive states. This investigation was 
not inspired by the sheer pleasure in a clinical diagnosis, but by 
the recognition that Sabbatai’s psychology has a direct bearing on 
the historical development of Sabbatian theology. Hurwitz, too, 
knows that clinical diagnoses do not bring us anywhere near the 
heart of the problem ; but one may, perhaps, wonder whether any 
better purpose is served by calling in categories like “ split anima,” 
archetype, etc. His assertion that the messianic expectations of that 
age should be understood as “the constellation of the archetype 
of wholeness” (or integration), seems to overlook the fact that 
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every age has had its messianic movements—albeit less explosive 
—and that the individual demand for psychic integration should 
therefore apply not only to Sabbatai but to all pseudo-Messiahs. 


In fact, why not to every single individual ? The interpretation of . 
messiah-hood in terms of the individuation archetype ought to. 


imply the “ messiah-hood of all believers.” Unless it is maintained | 
and proved that this demand in fact only directed itself to the 
pseudo-messianic figures, it can hardly be used to explain the rise 
and fate of messianic pretenders. If Sabbatai really erred in| 
projecting the messianic calling instead of understanding it as an | 
individual, inner development, then this failure can hardly be laid | 


at his door. It would be the failure of the Jewish tradition to effect | 
this “interorisation” since it insisted on the external, historical | 
character of messianism. There is no reason to assume that. 
Sabbatai alone was called to transcend the traditional “ projection ” 

and to realise the true meaning of the messianic myth as a symbol : 
of the inner man. All things considered, Joseph Kastein’s inter- | 
pretation in his biography Sabbatai Zwi seems more satisfactory. | 

R. J. Z. WERBLOWSKY. 


Manchester. 


of the Universal Bible will consist | 
of Genesis. However, the revela- 


S. SCHONFELD. The Universal 
Bible, being the Pentateuchal 


Texts at first addressed to all 
Nations (Torat Bnei No/’ach). 
Translation and Notes by S. 
Schonfeld, 1955. 186 pp. Sidg- 
wick & Jackson, 15s. 


Rabbi Schonfeld’s starting point 
is the very sound observation that 
the Bible has a universal relevance; 
at least it has come to be meaning- 
ful to men and women all over the 
world. On the other hand it has 
been observed with equal sound- 
ness that the Bible is clearly 
addressed to and concerned with a 
particular group. Confusion arises 
if the whole of Scripture is con- 
sidered to be of equal authority, or 
of equal application to groups for 
whom it was not, primarily, in- 
tended, Rabbi Schonfeld under- 
takes to isolate the “ universal ” 
teaching of Scripture but limits his 
attempt to the Pentateuch, It is 
easy to predict that the major part 


tion on Mt. Sinai is “ universal ” 


too, mainly, one supposes, because |, 


it went forth in 
guages.” 


“seventy lan- | 


Rabbi Schonfeld thus squarely | 
stands on theological ground and | 
no one would think of denying his | 
right to do so. There are, however, | 


two types of biblical theology: one 


that accepts the findings of scholar- | 


ship in historical and philological 


matters, and one which believes | 


that jt can or must ignore them. | 


Rabbi Schonfeld’s theology is of | 


the latter kind. There is, in addi- 
tion, a literary problem. It is one 


thing to assume a universal rele- | 


vance of the Bible in terms of a 
“catholic” human message emerg- 


ing from its total context; it is) 


quite a different matter to distin- 
guish between universal 


and | 


national paragraphs in one chapter. | 
Particularly if one holds the Penta- | 


teuchal narratives to be a literary 
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Or compositional unity, then the 
procedure of extracting universal 
bits becomes extremely dubious. 
The translation is often surpris- 
ing, to say the least. PN is some- 
times “earth” and sometimes 
“world”; God _ breathed into 
man’s “visage the movement of 
life” ; and Gen. xii, 3, is translated 
“yet all the races of the earth shall 
be blessed through you ”[!]. Fre- 
quent reference is made: to the 
_* Biblical Tradition ” by which, of 
course, Rabbinic tradition is meant. 
The notes discuss special subjects 
such as creation, vegetarianism, the 
soul, education, marriage and 
heredity, etc. They abound in strik- 
ing, provocative, pugnacious, amus- 
ing, and very often wrong-headed 
statements which sufficiently attest 
the essentially homiletic character 
of the publication, Z.W. 


To Do and To Teach: Essays in 
Honour of Charles Lynn Pyatt. 
1953. Pp. viii + 186. (College 
of the Bible, Lexington. $5.00). 


Only the first five of about 20 


+ articles contained in this volume 


bear on the Old Testament. Dis- 
cussing the “ Nearness of God and 
Psalm Ixxiii,” Sheldon H. Blank 
makes a number of sound observa- 
tions. His main point, however, 
is the emendation of Ps. Ixxiii, 24 
WAPN Wd ANT to POON 
s3p44n “keeping me near,” thus 
eliminating the awkward reference 
to afterlife. However, the use of 
Hi. fA” is doubtful in this sense 
in spite of Jer. xiii, 11, and the 
possible connotation of MpJ as 
removal by death (c.f. Gen. v, 24) 
should at least have been discussed. 
In “The God of Love in the Old 
Testament.” J. Philip Hyatt 
undertakes to show in a rather 
desultory and sketchy fashion that 
the rdle of the “love of God” in 
the Old Testament is much under- 
rated. The passages adduced are 
the usual stock-examples of Old 
Testament apologetics and one 
misses the rigorous treatment of 


their precise meaning which would 
have justified the renewed dis- 
cussion. Thus the concept of love 
is much less “central” in Deuter- 
onomy once it is realised that 
TAMIN is almost synonymous with 
MNT. Julian Morgenstern believes 
that Is. xlii, 10-13, are a frag- 
ment of a universalist psalm 
of particular “literary beauty and 
religious fervour” which. was inter- 
polated in Isaiah. The reasons for 
this interpolation remain obscure, 
as is usual with most cases of 
alleged interpolation It is true that 
when Is, xlii, 10-13 (and also v. 14), 
are excised, the remainder of the 
chapter gains in unity and strength. 
T. W. Nakarai presents “Some 
Notes on the Grammar of Biblical 
Hebrew ” in which he rehearses the 
standard complaints and objections 
to the various inaccuracies, ambigu- 
ities, and obsolete and misleading 
terminologies disfiguring the cur- 
rent text-books of Hebrew grammar. 
O. R. Sellers discusses some 
“Problems in the Story of Cain” 
and repeats Paul Haupt’s render- 
ing of Gen. vi, 1: “I, as well as 
YHVH, have produced a man.” 
For the meaning of MM as 
“aggrieved” = “fallen counten- 
ance” (Gen. vi, 5), Gen. xxxiv, 7, 
should have been compared. Alto- 
gether the author seems to over- 
look the fact that words have not 
only an etymology but also a his- 
tory, and one reader at least fails 
to see the point of stressing at every 
occurrence of MM that it means 
literally “to become hot.” 


ALBERT M. HYAMSON. Jews’ 
College, London, 1855-1955. 
142 pp., 6 plates. Published by 
the College, 10s. 6d. 


This history, which has unfor- 
tunately had to appear  post- 
humously, gives a full account of 
the origins and background of 
Jews’ College, and details of its 
staffing, financing, and administra- 
tion. Particulars of the syllabuses 
covered in the various schemes of 
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_ study prosecuted are less full. A 
list of the officers, including the 
(non-academic) Counc.l, since the 
first days of the College, is given, 
but not a full roll of graduates ; 
nor is there any reference to the 
major publications of those who 
have been connected with it 
Since such a list would include 
much distinguished scholarship— 
mere reference to the names of 
Friedlaender and Buechler, both 
Principals of the College, is 
enough to indicate this—it is to be 
regretted that those responsible for 
seeing the work through the press 
did not think to add it. It is 
unfortunate that the late Mr. 
Hyamson did not live to supervise 
its production himself, for the 
proof-reading has fallen below his 
own exacting standards. In par- 
ticular, a brief tribute to the 
author on p. 8, added after his 


death, contains a malapropism 
which he would have removed, 
even though it would have 


afforded him some sardonic amuse- 
ment. 

The scholarly achievements of 
Jews’ College during its first 
century, quite apart from its 
importance as a_ centre for 
rabbinical training are ones in 
which it may justifiably take pride. 
The present history, however, while 
its figures and lists will be of great 
value to the social historian, 
scarcely does them full justice. 

RAPHAEL LOEWE. 


A. Parrot. Le Temple de Jéru- 
salem. (Cahiers d’Archéologie 
Biblique, No. 5.) Delacuaux & 
Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris. 
94 pp. 1954. 4.50 Swiss Francs. 


The well-known excavator of 
Mari and curator of the Louvre 
has produced a serviceable little 
book, illustrated by many drawings 
plans and photographs, dealing 
with the Temple at Jerusalem from 
its foundation under Solomon to 
the destruction of the second 
edifice under Titus. The problem 
is discussed in the framework of 


relevant cognate material in the 
ancient Near East, and a maximum 
of information is packed into a 
minimum of space. A few final 


pages deal with the fortunes of the. 


Temple area under the later 
Empire, Byzantium, and the Arabs. 
As has been remarked by an 
earlier reviewer, the English liter- 
ature is not fully made use of 
(Hollis’s Archeology of Herod’s 


Temple), and essays in the P.E.Q. | 
The book | 
can nevertheless fulfil a very useful | 


have been passed over. 


function, especially in the teaching 
of ‘students, if attention is drawn 
to these omissions, 

B. S. J. ISSERLIN. 


A. SCHWARZENBACH. Die _ geo- 
graphische Terminologie im 
Hebrdischen des Alten Testa- 
ments. Brill, Leiden, 1954. 
Pp: xii@and 2127) 21st: 


This little book took its origin 


in a doctor thesis in the school of | 


Professor Koehler at Ziirich. The 
author has taken great pains in 
covering the Old 
material dealing with 
mountains, valleys, cultivated land, 
desert, etc. He has also con- 
sidered corresponding terms in the 
LXX, the targums, and the Peshitta. 
This work has lead him to propose 
new meanings in a number of 
cases, and to suggest some emenda- 
tions. His study forms a useful 


Testament | 
terms for | 


contribution to a little considered | 


field, and might, one feels, perhaps | 


lead to further research in collabor- 
ation with a trained geographer. 
B. S. J. ISSERLIN. 


V. D. Lipman. Social History of 
the Jews in England, 1850-1950. 
200 pp., 2 maps. Watts, 18s. 


Dr. Lipman has made an out- 
standing contribution to Anglo- 
Jewish historical writing. Written 
in accordance with the best 
standards of modern scholarship, 
this book can be recommended, 
with certain important reservations, 
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as an authority of the highest | 
value on its subject. Frequent 
references are given to a great 
variety of Jewish and non-Jewish 
sources, there is a select biblio- 
graphy, a glossary of Hebrew and 
Yiddish terms, an appendix of 
Statistics and an adequate index. 
It is little wonder that Dr. Lip- 
man’s work was awarded a prize 
by the Jewish Historical Society 
of England. 

The main topics hich are 
covered by the Social History 
include the numbers of Jews in 
England, both in London and the 
Provincial centres, throughout the 
whole period, Jewish communal 
organisation and its development, 
with special reference to synagogal, 
charitable, and educational institu- 
tions, Jewish occupations and pro- 
fessions, and the extent and effects 
of Jewish immigration. Dr. 
Lipman excludes from his compass 
any discussion of Jewish participa- 
tion in the political life of the 
country and the question of Jewish 
political emancipation. He also 
eschews any biographical descrip- 
tions of the comparatively few 
_ individuals whose names occur in 
the course of his narrative. The 
jejunity of his style need not deter 
serious students of Anglo-Jewish 
history from obtaining much 
information from this work of 
selective erudition. 

The most serious criticism to be 
levied against Dr. Lipman’s study 
is the excessive narrowness of his 
interpretation of the word “ social.” 
No doubt he has some etymo- 
logical justification for his self- 
imposed limitations, but the reader 
must inevitably feel that Dr. Lip- 
man has refused to ask himself 
questions of the utmost relevance 
to his subject. Unfortunately it 
must be said that one will gain 
a much more vivid and lasting 
impression of Jewish social life 
from reading 50 pages of The 


Children of the Ghetto. Dr. Lip- 
man says “To attempt to compete 
with such a description would be 
useless and presumptuous ” 
(p. 133). Competition is not 
required or necessary, but rather 
an attempt to give these descrip- 
tions both background and depth. 

For example, at the turn of the 
century, much attention seems to 
have been paid in both Jewish 
and non-Jewish circles to the 
addiction of many Jews to various 
forms of gambling and_ betting. 
The popularity of card games 
among Jews, the large number of 
Jewish bookmakers on and off the 
course, and in recent years the 
Jewish participation in the football 
pool business, seem to offer an 
important topic for research. We 
look in vain in the index for such 
references to Jewish social habits 
as banquets and dinners, fre- 
quency of; drunkenness, rarity of ; 
and gambling, addiction to. The 
origins and development of the 
Jewish theatre, the activities of 
missionaries and their societies 
and a host of similar topics would 
not only have been relevant to 
Dr. Lipman’s subject, but would 
have made his book more lively 
and satisfying. A patient and 
devoted research worker, as Dr. 
Lipman has so clearly proved 
himself to be, would not have 
found this task insuperable or 
unrewarding. 

The years 1914-50 are dealt 
with sketchily in an epilogue of 
20 pages. In common with other 
writers he foresees a decline in the 
Jewish population of this 
country. For the period 1850-1914 
this work is strongly recommended 
as an invaluable guide to the 
communal and economic life of 
Anglo-Jewry and an indispensable 
adjunct to all future research into 
these topics. But as a_ social 
history it is incomplete. 

AVROM SALTMAN. 
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INSTITUTE OF JEWISH STUDIES, MANCHESTER 
“ Stenecourt,” Singleton Road, Salford, 7, Lancs. 


A “Week of Study ” for rabbis, ministers, and lay scholars was held at 
the Institute from December 18th to 22nd, 1955. The proceedings of the week 
were as follows: 

Talk by Rabbi Dr. A. ALTMANN, M.A., on “ The Scope and Meaning of 
Jewish Studies Today.” 

Seminar by Mr. J. G. Weiss, M.A., on “The Self-Revelation of the 
Torah. A Chapter from the Zohar.” 

Seminar by Dr. R. J. Z. WERBLOWSKY on “ The Quest for the Meaning 
of the Mitsvot. Interpretation of Selected Texts.” 

Talk by Dr. R. J. Z. WERBLOWSKY on “ Types of Prayer.” 

Seminar by Rabbi Dr. A. ALTMANN, M.A., on “ Divine Providence in 
Medieval Jewish Thought.” : 


Paper on “ Meditation, Concentration, and Prayer in ‘The Testament of — 
| 


R. Israel Besht,’” by Rabbi B. M. Casper, M.A. 


Seminar by Professor I. TisHpy (Jerusalem) on “The Love and Fear of | 


. 


God. Readings from Selected Sources.” 


Talk by Dr. N. Wieper (London) on “ Halakhah and Minhag in Erets | 


Israel and the Diaspora.” 


Seminar by Dr. N. WIEDER on “ The Historical Approach to the Jewish | 


Liturgy.” 


Paper on “ The Theology of R. Isaac Arama,” by the Rev. C. PEARL, M.A. | 


Public lantern lecture by Professor J. WEINGREEN (Dublin) on “The 
Archeology of Palestine.” 

Seminar by Mr. A. RUBINSTEIN, LL.M., on “ The Linguistic and Theological 
Significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls.” ; 


SOCIETY FOR JEWISH STUDY LECTURES 


Among recent public lectures given under the auspices of the Society | 


for Jewish Study have been the following: 

Dr. B. Mazar, President and Rector of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem: 

“ Beth Shearim: The Seat of Judah the Prince.” | 

Dr. A. V. Levontin, of the Faculty of Law, Hebrew University, Jerusalem: 
“A Jewish Foreign Policy.” 

Dr. F. H. Heinemann, of Oxford: ‘‘In Defence of the Inner Life.” 

A course of lectures on “ An Introduction to Jewish Law,” for members 
of the University of London Jewish Union Society, was sponsored by the | 
Society for Jewish Study in conjunction with thé’ Hillel Foundation. The > 
following lectures were given during the autumn term, 1955: “The Sources 
and Authorities—Torah, Mishnah, Gemarah,” and “ The Law of Property,” 
by Rabbi Dr. Louis Jacobs; “The Law of Torts” and “The Law of 
Contracts,” by Dr. Aron Owen; “History and Authority of Responsa ” 
(from the standpoint of Comparative Law), by Bertram B. Benas; “The 
Law of Marriage and Divorce,” by Dr. George J. Webber. 4 

Hillel House, London, W.C.1. 


HucuH Harris, Hon. Secretary. 
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